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D. APPLETON & CO’S NEW” BOCs. 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. 
By FREDERICK Diopatt THOMPSON, Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings from 
Photographs and from Drawings by Harry 
Fenn. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


“In very gorgeous boliday attire cymes this large oc 
tavo volume, with its sumptuous full-page illustrations 
and its profusion of head and tail pieces. . . The 
author's style is pleasant and easy, o°casionally almost 
conversational, and it is impossible to follow him 
through the intricacies of his tour without ac qjuiri.¢ 
adeal of information by the way "—Philadelphia Bui 
letin, 

“One of the handsomest of this year’s Christmas 
books. . . . . The author has practically abandoned 
the grand tour in favor of regions less known. There 
is not mucn of Eurore in the volume, but a great deal 
about China, Japan, and the East. In this good judg- 
mentis shown. . A truly elegant piece of book 
making.” —Philade lphia Te legraph 


Poems of Nature. 


By WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. Profusely il- | 


lustrated by Paulde Longpré. 8vo. Cloth, 


gilt, $4.00. 


“a very rich volume embellish«d with exquisite de 
signs. . . . The publishers have been a great pains 
to make this volume what it is—one of the hardsomest 
of the vear.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“The poems included in the collection are some of the 
cboicest of Bryant’s inspirations, the illustrations are 
lovely and sympathetic, and the entire make-up of the 
volume iseminently arcistic.”’—Piiladelphia Telegraph. 

“There has probably been no more beautiful, and cer 
tainly no more ficting, presentation of Bryant’s select 
ed wora than is offered in this volume. . . . Each 
poem is accompanied by special designs arranged with 
picturesque irreg warity, and the volume is admirably 
printed. An exce'lent effect is secured by the use of a 
little lightér ink for the text.”—The Outlook. 


The Country School in 
New England. 


By Ciirton JOHNSON. With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings made 
by the Author. Square 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $2.50. 


“fr Johnson's descriptions are vivid and lifelike, 
andare full of humor, and the illustrations, mostly after 
photographs, give a solid effect of reatism to the whole 
work, and are superbly reproduced, . The defini 
tions at the close of this volume are very, very funny, 
and yet they are not stupid; they are usually the result 
of deficient logic.” —Boston Beacon, 

“A superbly prepared volume, which, by its reading 
matter and its beautiful illustrations, so natural and 
finished, pleasantly and protitably recalls memories 
and asociations connee ted) with the very foundatioas 
of our na ional greatness.”—N. Y. Observer 


The Story of Washington. 


By ELIZABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With over 100 
Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. A new 


volume in the ‘: Delights of History ” Se- 
ries. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“© One of the best accounts of the incidents of Wash 
ington’s life for young people, and | the illustrations are 
original and good.”—N. ¥. Observe: 

“ The Washington described is not that of the demi 
god or hero of the firsc half of this century, but the 
man Washington, with his defects as well as his vir 
tues, his unattractive traits as well as his pleasing ones. 

here is greater freedom from errors than in 
more pretentious lives "—Chicago Tribune 


ee Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated 
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olida 4 {oiletons Monthly Bulletin 


Bond Street, 


Picciola. 
By X. B. SaintixeE. With 130 Illustrations 
by J. F. Gueldry. Svo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50 
‘Picciola ‘is an exquisite thing and deserves such a 
setting as is here given it."— Hartford Courant. 


“ Saintine’s ‘ Picciola,’ the pathetic tale of the prisoner 
who raised a flower between the cracks of the fagwing 
of his « ungeon, has Passed definitely into the list of 
Classic books. It has never been mere beauti 
fully housed than in this edition with its fine TY peo 
graphy, bieding, and sympathetic illustrations.”’ 
Philadelphia Telegi aph 


The Romance of an 
Empress. 
Catharine Il. of Russia. By K, Watiszew 
Ski. With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 32.00 


There has been no more extraordinary figure in Rus 
sian history than this gifted, tempestuous, and disso 
lute empress, “The Semiramis of the North.” M. Wa 
liszewski’s book is based upon unpublished documents 
in the state archives and upon the memoirs and corre 
spondence of his subject. His story makes a most ex 
traordinary historical romance. 


e 
The Brontes in Ireland. 
By Dr. W1ILLiaAM WRIGHT. With Portraits and 

numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 22.50 
“A new and thrilling chapter in the history of 
the Bronté sisters Boston Advertiser. 


‘One of the most curious pages which have lately 
hos on added to literary bistory.”’— Boston Trave 


° 
2 
A Friend of the Queen. 
By Pau. GavLot. With 2 Portraits. I2mo 
Cloth, $2.00. 

This ts the true and intimate life history of the Swed 
ish soldier, Count Axel Fersen, whose romantic friend 
ship with the tll fated Marie Antoinette led him cladly 
to peril his life again and again in vain attempts at res 
cue. The hero's career is one to which history offers 
few counterparts 


The Gilded Man 


EI! Dorado), 


And other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy 
of America. By A. F. BANDELIER. !2mo 
Cloth, $1.50 


‘As Mr. Bandelieris an acknowledged au 
the subjects discussed in this volume. histort 
will see that it is well worth a careful perusal 
it appeal to them alone; every lover of tales of | a adv 
ture will find entertainment in its pages.”—CAnag 
Journal 


“A volume which cannot fail to possess unusual at 
tractions for these interested in the romantic story of 
the Spanish conquest and occupation of North and 
South America.”—San Frane seo Ch icte 


Memoirs. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breit 


mann With Portrait i2mo Cloth, 
22.00 
“From first t ast a very entertaining book, full of 


good stories, strange adventures ur 
and not incopsiderable achievements, 
strong personality of the writer.”— Lom 
“A book that n ne Who Wants to be entertained as 
he has not been eatertained in many along day can 
afford to let go unread.”— New Yort Herald 
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pataining announcements of important new books 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief biographies of the highest order of ex 
cellence, of distinguished American mi 
tary and naval men, from Washington t 


Sheridan. Edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT 


WILSON 
The volumes of this s« s thus far tas ‘ 
which have recelve the hig at Vi try at 
authoritative journals 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT By Capta A T Ma 
HAN, U SON 
GENERAL TAYLOR, By ve uw vA 
U.S.A 
GENERAL JACKSON. By James Ta ‘ 
GENERAL GREENE. Ry Capta AN \ 
GineeNne, ULS A 
JONNSTON Ry 1 xt M 


Hueues, of Virginia 


GENERAL THOMAS, By Henney 


Illustrated Medical 
Dictionary. 


Foster's 


Being a Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
used by writers on Medici and the Col 
lateral Sciences in tl Latin, Enzlish, 
French, and German Languages Ry 


. 


FRANK P. Foster, M.D... Editer of the 
New York Medical Journal, Librarian of 
the New York Hospital. With the collabo 





ation of s& ral st alists ry sely 1] 
lustrated. Imperial octave, four volumes 
‘ th, Sab. <) pS ’ aif 
. 
Si4 00) ~ i bv subset tion 
f ss a % acy it ts ad a is 
possible ¢ erestimate the value of this f ar 
any on esiring het @ rate and fu t na 
tion t ra es of sctence ming withi wl 
range « s r ‘ area wore I AM & ER 
MDI Pravfean , Theory and Pr ’ 
Mesticine iiversity of Pennsvivania 
It is not tix ’ » Say that Foster's Medical Di 
nary w t =f  professk an 
the ! aries t ? AUSTIN x MI i 
foxs I i t pital Me ‘ 


Books. 


By WriiiaM (6). Stop 


New Juvenile 
ON THE OLD FRONTIE R. 


PARR, author Little Smoke The — 
f New York.” et« With full page Illustra 
tions 12n Cloth. @1! 

THE tOYS OF GREENWAY COURT. A Srory 
F THE Eariy Years of Wasnixneron’§ By 
Hereaian B TTERWORTH author of In the 
Boyhood of Lit The Zigzag Books,” ete. 
With 10 full page “ir istrations, I2mo. Cloth 

JOHN BOYD'S ADVE NTU RES. By Tuomas W 
KN« ‘x aut! r he Boy Travelers.” et« 
With 12 full page Iilustratious zmo. Cloth 


$: 0) 


PAUL JONES. By Moizy Ex.iot Seawett, author 


Little Jarvis,“ ** Midshiprinan Paulding.” 
etc. With & full page Illustrations Young 
Heroes of Our Navy ™ Series i2mo. Cloth, 
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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
ee MARGARET'S DIOCESA = 
x School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 18 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A , 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and m4 ee 
for r young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 2, , 1893 


Rec tor. Miss Mary y 





INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
fT OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—ASN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business, Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and ‘Moral training, and for 
a iysical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gis' ste r. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
12 DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
— School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 189% Re 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. | Special students | rece ived. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year ae September 26, 1893, 
AMY Morris HoMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Be: STON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
ee ; EDMUND H. BE NNETT, iL. L. D. 
~ MASSACHUSE’ TTS, « ‘ambridge. 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. — Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Director, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 

ie NCORD HOME SCHOOL,- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES 8S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
yares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. ~ F. B. Knapp, S.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. ; 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
M:: KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv. x Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 

Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 

een W. R. TYLER, Master. 
‘MASSACHU ‘SETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 

OHN WW. BALCELLES PRIVATE 

School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 

tifie School. Send for Catalogue. 








NEW JERSEY, Short Hills. 
OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 
« eight boys in Principal's family, in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New bui ding, fine equip- 
ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 
7 AL FRED C OLBURN ARNOL D, _ He admaster. — 
NEw w York, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
SOLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
Sa School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
A] CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
ws Primary and Preparatory Class« 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College P pg 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Gute 
The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith Colle Ze; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia Colle ge. 


Ss. 






NEW YORK Cc ITY, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offe rs, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, P rest. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSESMERINGTON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 





Educational. 


New York, North Granville. 
EM.—Sp'loffer, free tuit'n, no profit, $50,- 
J 000 b’ 1d’ g, bbe board, . Send st’ ‘mp, name Nat. 88th P. 
NEw York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21 
1893. 3. Applic ations should be made | early. 
NortuH Carona, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAk- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RoNALD Mc DONAL p, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 w est 
Chelten Avenue. p 
| Mins MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ihe ing and Day ze —24th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

NV RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
LV£ English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise, io : a ; 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

3 Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 184s. 
Opens Sept. 28. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Copley Square, Boston, [ass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Second term begins Jan. Ist, 1894. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell! and Philip Hale 

Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
— of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 

formation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


RIVERVIEW .,,,AcADEMY. 


58TH YEAR. tenis thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza 
tion. _BISBEE & AME N, Principals. 


Teachers, etc. 
VL APE. RIENCED LEXITCOGRAPHER 


inf and linguist Cesires employment at dictionary 
work and translation. Is acquainted with Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Sanskrit. Is a 
Ph.D. of Harvard Univers ty, and was an assistant 
editor on Webster’s International Dictionary. Highest 
references. Address r. oO. Box 246, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W: A J VTE D—AFTER CHRIST M. 4S 
Holidays, in the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, 
a college graduate (woman) to teach mathematics two 
and a half hours daily. Applications may be addressed, 
PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS, Bryn Mawr School, 

Baltimore. 
N IN. STRUCTOR IN PHY STCS IN 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to trav _ Address Dr. X. B. care. Nation. 
YIARLES W. STONE, Tutor jor Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 











School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
21 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers. Tutors, 
Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG FuLToN, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, $71 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. SVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


HE 1 VE W : 4, WE RIC. AN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RuGGies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 

Pe tutors, governesses, teachers, etc , supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Mirram C OYRIERE, 

150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


NVA TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
- TION, Miss Crostuwait, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ ' Age ney of the South and Southwest 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, 7 now vacancies for 
Fall and winter terms. . ALBERT, Manager. 2 


“CHERME RHOR. Ne Ss 
Agency. Oldest and best i ~ ‘in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East lath St., N.Y. 








ACHER S’ 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


The Cloister and the Hearth; 
Or Maid, Wife,and Widow. A matter-of-fact 
romance. By CuHartes ReApE. With pho- 
togravure portrait and 550 illustrations from 
drawings by William M. artin Johnson. ‘Two 
volumes, 8vo, illuminated silk, uncut edges 
and gilt tops, $8.00. (/z a box.) 


The Masters and Masterpieces of En- 
graving. 

By Witus O. Cuarin. Illustrated 

engravings and heliogravures. 8vo, 

tal leather, uncut edges and gilt top, $ 


(Jn a box.) 
The Christ=Child in Art. 


A Study of Interpretation. By Henry van 
Dyker. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
uncut edges and gilt top, $4.00. 
Riders of Many Lands. 

By THropore AYRAULT Dopcer, Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel U.S. Army. Illustrated with 
numerous drawings by Frederic Remington 
and from photographs of Oriental subjects. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Italian Gardens. 
By Cuarves A. Parr. With many illustra- 
tions, including a colored frontispiece printed 
in Paris. 4to, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges 
and gilt top, $5.00. (/z a box.) 


Daisy [liller, and An International Episode. 
By Henry James. Illustrated from drawings 
by Harry McVickar. 8vo, illuminated cover, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $3.50 ; Aavton de 
Luxe (250 numbered copies), full vellum, 
$15.00. (lz a box.) 

The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through Italy, Southern France, and Spain, | 


with 60 
ornamen- 
$10.00. 


with visits to Gibraltar and the Islands of Si- | 
Pre = | 


cily and Malta. By Tuomas W. Knox. 
fusely illustrated, square 8vo, cloth, ornament- 
al, $3 00. 

The «+ Boy Travellers ”’ Series. 

In Cuina AND JAPAN.—IN SIAM AND Java. 
—In CEYLON AND InpIA.—IN EGypt AND THE 
Horiy Lanp.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
AMERICA.—IN THE Russtan Emprre.—ON Tut 
Conco.—In AustTrRALia.--IN Mexico.—IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—IN NoRTHERN Ev- 
ROPE.—IN  CENTRAI —— E. Illustrated, 
sq. Svo, cloth, ornamental, 


Published by. HARPER & erovnafelahiepiart: New York. 


eae The above works are i ” sale e by ase 
Ff 
OF eA , On? 


Nation. 


In Souru | 


3,00 per volume. | 




































Ben-Hur: 
A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattace. 
Gartield Edition. Two volumes. With 20 


1,000 illustra- 
lliam Martin 


full-page photog rravures. Over 
tions as marginal drawings by Wi 
Johnson. S8vo, silk and col l, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $7.00; three-quarter calf, 
three-quarter levant, $14.00. (/7 a 0.x.) 


S 1 


2.00 ; 


The Prince of India; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew. War- 


LAcE. Two volumes.  16mo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $2.50; half leather, $4.00;  three- 
quarter leather, $5.00; three-quarter calf, $6.00 


three-quarter crushed levant, $8.00. (/” @ doa.) 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 


Edited by Cuarres Etior Norrox, With 
three photogravure portraits. Two volumes, 
8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $8.00 
(Zn a box.) 

‘*Harper’s Young — * for 1893. 
Vol. XIV. Witl 7 bout Soo illustrations and 
904 pages. 4to, cloth, ornamental, $3.50. 


A Short History of the English People. 


By J]. R. Green. Illustrated edition. Edited 


yy Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgat 
In four volumes. With colored plates, maps 
and numerous illustrations. Royal Svo, illu- 


minated cloth, and ¢ 


uncut edges : ilt tops, D5. 2) 
per volume. Volumes LL, I], and III. now 
ready. Volume IY. in press. 

| George Re eae Cones is’s — orks. 
Edited by Cuartes Eviot Nortrox. Volume 


I. Orations yon nate on the Principles 

and Character of American Institutions and 

the Duties of American Citizens. Svo, cloth, 
3.50. Volume IL. xearly ready. 

| Prue oe A 

By GE 





EWiuittiam Ci Illustrated from 


RTIs. 


| p> ac by Albert Edward Sterner. Svo, 
; illuminated _— uncut edges and gilt tops, 
The —_ hood of Christ, 
By Lew. Wattace. 14 ft ill-page engravings. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


Superb Holiday Books. 


THE AUTOCRAT 
Of the Breakfast=Table. 


By Dr. Hotmes. Holiday Edition. With 
two Portraits and 60 Illustrations by 
Howarp Pye. A superb gift. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, 
$8.50: half levant, $9.00; full polished calf, 
$11.00. : 
N. B. Edition de Luxe. 250 copies on su- 
perfine English paper and bound in full 
vellum, $12.00 net. 


Deephaven. 


By Sarad ORNE JEweEtTT. Holiday Edition. 

with about 50 illustrations by C. H. and 

Marcia QO, Woopsury. A beautiful vol- 

ume. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

N. B, Edition de Luxe, 250 copies, print- 
ed on English hand-made paper, with 52 
illustrations on India paper. $5.00 net. 


The Natural History of [ntel- 
lect and Other Papers. 
A new volume of Essays, now first collected, 
by RaLtepH Watpo EMERSON. Riverside 
Edition. With an Index to Emerson's 
Works. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75. Little Classic 
Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 
N. B. Large-paper Edition, uniform with 
Large-paper Edition of his previous volume. 
$5.00 net. 


ore ’ , 
Thoreau’s Works. 
New Riverside Edition. Carefully edited, 
with Introductions giving an account of the 
time and circumstances in which the volumes 
were written, and full Indexes. In ten vol- 
umes, with three Portraits: 
1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
2. Walden; or, Life in the Woods. 
Maine Woods, 
Cape Cod. 
Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
Summer, 
Autumn, 
Winter. 
9. Excursions in Field and Forest. 

10. Miscellanies. With a Biographical Sketch by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, and an index to the 
ten volumes, 

Each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, 10 

vols., $15.00; half calf, $27.50. 

N. B. Large-paper Edition. Carefully 

printed, a sumptuous edition of Thoreaw’s 
unique works, $4.00 a volume net, 


» , 

Longtellow’s Poetical Works. 
New Handy-Volume Edition. Complete in 
five volumes, 16mo, with five portraits, and 
printed from beautiful large type, on opaque 
paper, bound in a simple but very attract- 
ive style, and put up in a cloth box, $6.25; 
half calf, extra, gilt top, $12.00; full moroc- 
co, flexible, in fine leather box, $12.00; full 
calf, flexible, in leather box, $16.00. 


’ wd Y 
Longtellow's Poetical Works. 

Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edi- 
tion. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Index to First Lines, a Portrait, and an En- 

raving of Longfellow’s Cambridge home. 

rinted from new plates, large type, on 
opaque paper, attractively bound. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, #2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


The Old Garden, 


And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite 
Illustrations in color by WALTER CRANE. 
Beautifully printed and bound, $4.00. 


PROP ES 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, [1 East 17th Street, New York. 





Biography and History. 





Familiar Letters of Str Walter 
Scott. 
A delightful collection of.letters from Scott 
to intimate friends. Fresb, varied, playful, 
every way attractive. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait of Scott and an Autographic Plan of 
Abbotsford. 2 vols. S8vo, $6.00. 


Life and Work of John Ruskin. 


By W.S. CoLLINGwoop, With several Por- 
traits of Ruskin, Reproductions of his origi- 
nal Sketches, Views of Brantwood, etc., a 
Chronology, Bibliography, and Catalogue of 
his Drawings. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 
A delightful collection of letters, edited by 
JANE Lorinc Gray. With portraits and 
other illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 

In the series of American Statesmen. By 

JoHN T. Morse, jr. With a portrait and 

map. 2vols. 16mo, $2.50. Also in Library 

style, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: “ As a Life 
of Lincoln, it has no competitors; as a political history 
of the Union side during the Civil War, it is the most 
comprehensive, and, in proportion to its range, the 
most compact.”’ 


The Life and Writings of 
Jared Sparks. 

Comprising selections from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By HERBERT B. ADAMS, 
srofessor in Johns Hopkins University. 
Vith six Heliotype Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$5.00. (Edition limited to 500 copies, printed 
from type.) 


College Tom. 

By CAROLINE HAZARD, author of ‘‘ Memoirs 

of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman,” ete. 8vo, 

$2.00. 

* College Tom” was Thomas Hazard, the great-great 
grandfather of the writer; and from his account-book 
and the records of the South Kingstown Monthly Meet- 
ings Miss Hazard has prepared a book of much interest 
and historic value. 


Sam Houston and the War of 


Independence tn Texas. 
A work of great interest as biography and 
history. By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author 
of ‘* The Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With 
a Portrait and Map. 8vo, $2.00. 


The Dawn of Italian [ndepen- 


dence. 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM R. 
THAYER. With Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


“Tt is a history full of interest, well and faithfully 
told.”—New York Tribune. 


Mr. Fish and the Alabama 


Claims. 

A Chapter in Diplomatic History. By J.C. 

BANCROFT DavIs. 8vo, 75 cents. 

Mr. Davis has had long and intimate connection with 
the State Department, and nis discussion of this sub- 
ect is very full and based on thorough acquaintance 
with it in all its political and personal relations. 


Massachusetts: Its Histortans 
and tts Hestory. 

By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, author of 
‘Life of Richard Henry Dana,” ‘ Three 
Episodes of Massachusetts History,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

“No student of Massachusetts history can afford to 


be without Mr. Adams’s most valuable monograph.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 








Fiction. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with 
Other Tales. 
A book of exquisite short stories, written in 


the most delightful style. By THoMAsS Bat- 
LEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.25. 


Polly Oliver's Problem. 
A story of special interest to girls, but de- 
lightful to everybody, by Mrs. WiIGGIN, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ‘“ A 
Cathedral Courtship,” ete. Illustrated, $1.00. 


A Native of Winby, and Other 
Tales. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Imo, $1.25. 


Seven delightful stories of New Eng'and, in which 
Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two Irish-American 
stories equally good. 


77 Pacts ~ : 
The Petrie Estate. 

By HELEN DawEs Brown, author of ‘‘Two 

College Girls,” ete. $1.25. 

“We have read every line of this story, and so pure 
isits tone, so sweet, yet withal 80 very natural are its 


characters, that one cannot but wish there were more 
like it.”"—Baltimore American. 


Rachel Stanwood. 


rd Lucy Grppons Morse, author of ‘The 
Chezzles.” $1.25. 

“A puoi semanee runs side by side with anti-slavery 
fairs, the Hutchinson concerts, Wendell Phillips’s elo 


quent speeches, and the strong, quiet influence of Lydia 
aria Child.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


The Son of a Prophet. 
By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. I6mo. $1.25, 
“We do not hesitate to rank this story in respect to 


both interest and power with’ Ben-Hur’ and ‘The Prince 
of India.’ ’’—Boston Congregationalist. 


No Heroes. 
A Capital Story for Boys. By BLANCHE 
WILLIS HowArp. author of ‘‘ One Summer,” 
‘**Guenn,” etc. With illustrations, attract- 
ively bound, 75 cents. 


Twenty Years at Sea. 
By FREDERICK STANHOPE HILL. I6mo, 
$1.00. 


“One of the most fascinating volumes of the season. 
The first part relates to the merchant service, and the 
second to the author’s experiences in the navy, where 
he served under Commodore Farragut, thus giving his 
reminiscences a peculiarly delightful interest.’’—Bouston 
Advertiser. 


Donald Marcy. 


A story of college life of much power and in- 
terest. By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPs. 
16mo, $1.25. 


A Cathedral Courtship 


and Penelope’s English Experiences. Two 
very bright and entertaining stories, by Mrs. 
WIGGIN, author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” ‘* Timothy’s Quest,” ete. With illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Rutledge. 
A New Edition, from new plates, of Mrs. 


Harris's popular novel. Bound in attractive 
style. $1.25. 


An Utter Failure. 
A New Edition of Mrs. Harris's latest novel. 
$1.25. 
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The Nation. 


The Thoughtful Citizen 


Looks back of the present condition of national life in the United States, 
knowing that aright knowledge of the complex forces that have contributed 
to the growth of the nation is essential to any but a half-blind exercise of citi 


zenship. 
The historian who can best aid him must 


be keen and sympathetic and just, 


he must be logical and thorough; he must show not only effects but causes; he 
must show the life of the nation, and then his work may be rightfully be calle “d 


a history. Such a history is 


Von Holst’s Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States. 


Few, if any, works in the field of American History are so frequently cited 


and so highly commended in the Universities of our land as this 
descriptive of it will be sent you on request. 


A FEW CRITICAL 


A pamphlet 


OPINIONS. 


Its reflections are always astute and incisive ' Omnits no significant detail.— David Siving 


Harper’s Monthly. | 


In the front rank of American histories.—-/1/. ( 


Written for all time.—New Orleans Picayune. | Lodge. 


Learned ingenious, subtle, brilliant, dashing, | Marked 1 


and sometimes almost rollicking in his lively and 
glowing style.—New York Herald. 

The peculiarities of Von Holst’s historical cli- 
nies are, first, a multitude of side-lights which he 
throws on them from every quarter. and, second, 
the remorseless pertinacity with which he follows 
up every nerve and muscle to its end.— Alerander | 
Johnston. | 

Masterly analysis of events.—The Nation. 


arg 


y comprehensiveness of statement, 


amplitude of detail. and clearness of exposition 
New York Tribune. 


We 
ward march of destiny 


seem to feel, from page to page, the on 
The Indep. ndent 


It is perfectly just and impartial in weighing 

rument and estimating character Young 
America may well read and ponder this graphic 
narrative. —Harper’s Weekly. 


‘omplete in Eight large octavo volumes containing nearly 4.000 pages. Prices, 
Complete in Eight large octa lum ntaining 100 pag / 
in cloth, $25; sheep, $30; half calf, $38. Sold br 
leadts Ng booksellers eve rywhere, 


CALLAGHAN & CO., 114 Monroe St., Chicago. 











that the great Polish author has in the charac- 
ter of Zagloba given to literature a new crea- 
tion. 


Henryk = “Hlistorical Woes and West 


AND OTHER 


Romances. 


; “One of the direct 
' anointed line of the kings 


POLISH NOVELIST. | 9fstaprtetine"—bterary 


Pan [lichael. 


Sienkiewicz, 


THE GREAT | 


Deluge.” (Just Ready.) Translated by Jere- | the 


The Discovery of America 
and Other Poents. 


By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. 


miah Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 22.00, the two great types of the world’s civilization 


This great historical romance completes the In “ 


remarkable series of historical novels by Sien- 


ed throughout the United States by readers 


Dudley Warner in Harper's Mayazine affirms 


separation since the epoch of Alexander 

In“ 
and critics as an event in literature. Charles | same thought, in showing that the lofty idealism of 
lumbus, which contemplated a Christian conques 
the Oriental world, s 


The Discovery of America™ he has pursued 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. Crown | pean ideas. 


Svo, Cloth, #2.00. 


i 
THE DELUGE. 2 vols., Crown S8vo, | the 
Cloth, $3.00. | 
WITHOUT DOGMA. A Novel of Mo- | 


dern Poland. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


YANKO THE MUSICIAN 





And Other Stories, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


Translated by JEREMIAH CU RTIN. LIllustrat- 
ed by EpmunD H. GARRETT. 16mo, white 
and gold, $1.25. 


.The stories are dee ol intellectual.— Philadelphia Pub- 
: Ledger. The tale of Yanko has wonderful pathos. 


Chicago Heraid. Exquisite in technical expression.— 
Boston Beacon. They are ful of powe rful interest 


As the preface states ‘ To-day his es 





ambassadors of Xipangu on the shores of Lake 
Michigan.” 

These two long poems, witb some thirty shorter lyr 
| make up the v 


Svo, white and gold, gilt top. $2.00. 


mnmissioner of Fine Arts, presen 
first fruits of his studies and contemplations | 


This first volume of poems by Mr. Fenollosa, a native 
of Salem, Mass., who has spent twelve vears in the 
vice 


ser 
of the Japanese government as Professor of Ph 
A sequel to ** With Fire and Sword” and ‘‘The | sophy, and later as C 


ilo 


East and West,” which attracted considerable 
attention as the Phi Beta Kappa Poem of I8v2 at Har 
kiewicz, of which ‘‘With Fire and Sword” | vard, he has formerly stated the problems of their ulti 
and its sequel, ‘* The Deluge,” have been so | mate union, begun to-day, after two thousand years of | 
successful. Their publication has been receiv- 
the 


o 


of 


far from being a delusive dream 
is only now, in this Columbian vear, reaching a eran 
realization in the peaceful fusion 


ler 


of Asiatic and Furo 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers upon receipt of price 
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Attractive Holiday Books 


Reality Versus Remance in South Cen- 
IRAL AFRICA Beit 





‘ ‘ 
Across the African C\ » Reng a 
the West Cost, ta thre ft ha ¥ ‘ 
James Johnstor Mo" ¢ <a 
gravure reprodueti Y vraphs bw tt 
thor, and a map R th haxed es 
* Direct and fearless. A very attractive v 
“A book of decided timeliness 


Icelandic Pictures. Drawn with Ven 


and Pencil By Frederick WoW. How R 
With a map and many Ulustrations f . 

and photographs. Pen and Peneil & s N 
Imperial Svo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed . 


Freshl» entertaining and smacks i Vik 

ings and Berserkers i 

The Chronicles of ae Sid; or, The Life 
AND TRAVELS OF APELIA GATES. By A ‘ 


E Orpen Tlustrated, Swo. cloth, gilt toy Pan 

* Deserves a wide mading and a hich plac 
library of travel and narrative A refrest! 
cheerful book — natural, | ul al wW hirer 


thatlool 
A very entertaining a nt f a remarka 
woman,” ~ Nat 


The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times 


AND NEW By Prof. Joh art Black 
of On Self Culture ete Heo t * 
This volume by the famous Sx sh stwlis 
moralist, it VW Wis 
* Christian U1 s s 





A Gift of Love and Loving Grostings 
FOR 36 DAYS. By Rose P 


cloth. $1.00: white clot silver top. 
rated silk, silver top, in box 
Issuext rv tastefully 


Ten ween Digging i in .e zypt, ISSI- 
Flin 


Tsu! Ry W M strate 
IZmeo, clot! 
The results are presented ¢ is fs 
mary, and are often almost startling rosigt 
canee and Importance: he N } 


The Ainu of Japan. The Religion, Su 
nance 1 Genet Hist vott tHairv A 
rizgines of Jepan By R v. Jol Rat Ww 
“ illustrati ns clhott 


John G. Paton, sates to the New 


Mebeties An Autobiography, edited ‘ . 
nt th an intratu vi vR \ y 
Piers DD New Lllustrated Eiliti vols 
boxed ‘Ym ‘ t f » ih 


James Gilmour of Mongolia. llis 


Iiaries, Letters, and Reports, edited and arranged 

by Richani Lovett. MA With three | togra 

vure portraits and er strat - 2 
th 





A Winter in North san. By Rev. T 


M. Morris, With ar by Rev. R 
| Glover DD, amd a may 
| The Story of Uganda and the Victoria 
|; Nyanza Mission. Ry SG. Stock W ‘ a] 
and tilustrations re t 


The Agnes Giberne Library. Illustrated 


i ,y . 
Couly ng Castle 12 
Through the Linn . 
| Ready, Aye Ready , 


| The Earthly Footprints of our Risen 
LORD. ILLUMINED. A Continuous Narrative 


f the |} ir Gospels according to the Revised Ver 





s with . John Hall, DD 
I strated by f f tone reproduc 
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The Christian Life Series. By Rev. F.B 


Mever I"m each cents per set, boxe: 
$2.0: white vellum cloth, silver tops, per set 
boxed . ‘ 240 
The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life 
The Shepherd Psalm 
The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
Christian Living. 
Pull of tender comfort and helpful suggestions 





Key Words of the Inner Life. Rev. F. B 
Mever A new volume of The Christian Life Se 
ries I8mo, cloth. Xicents: white vellum cloth i 


Sent, pro stpearid, on receipt of price 
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THE BEST HISTORIES. 


MYVERS’S 
Eastern Nations and Greece. Price, $1.10. With full recs 


Illustrations, and Chronological Summaries. 


“Far more interesting and useful than any other epitome of the kind which I have seen.”— Professor 
Beckwith, Trinity College. 
ALLEN'S 


Short History of the Roman People. Price, $1.10, with 


full Maps, Illustrations, and Chronological Synopsis. 
** An admirable piece of work."\—Professor Bourne, Adelbert College. 


MYERS AND ALLEN'S 
Ancient History for Schools and Colleges. Price, $1.65. 


This consists of Myers’s Eastern Nations and Greece and Allen’s Rome bound together. 
MYERS'S 
History of Rome. Price, $1 10. With full Maps, IIlustra- 


tions, Tables, and Chronological Summaries. 
‘*Though condensed, the style is attractive and will interest students.”—Professor Sproull, University 


of Cincinnati. 
MYERS'S 
Ancient History. Price, $1.65. This consists of Myers’s East- 


ern Nations and Greece and History of Rome. 
MYERS’'S : ' 
Medizval and [Modern History. Price, $1.65. With a full 


series of colored Maps. 
“Sure to be liked by teachers and pupils and by the general reader.’’—Professor Snow, Washington 


University. MYER 
1VERS’S 


General History. Price, $1.65. With full Maps, Illustrations, 
Tables, and Summaries. 
“The best text-book in universal history for beginners that we are acquainted with.’—Professor 


Stearns, University of Wisconsin. 
MONTGOMERY’ S 


Leading Facts of English History. Price, $1.25. With full 


Maps and Tables. 
**T have never seen anything at all equal to it for the niche it was intended to fill..\—Professor Perry, 


Williams College. 
MONTGOMERY’S 


Leading Facts of French History. Price, $1.25. With full 


Maps and Tables. 
“It isa marked advance on any available work of its scope.’"— The Nation. 


MONTGOMER Y’S 
Leading Facts of American History. Price, $1.10. With 


full Maps, Illustrations, Summaries of Dates, Topical Analyses, Tables, etc. 
* The best school history that has yet appeared.’’—Principal Rupert, Boys’ High School, Pottstown, Pa. 


EMERTON’S 


Introduction to the Study of the [liddle Ages. Price, 


$1.25. With colored Maps, original and adapted. 
** An admirable guide to both teachers and pupils in the tangled period of which it treats.’\—Professor 
Fisher, Yale College. 





And many other valuable historical books. 


These books will be sent postpaid, on receipt of prices given above. 


We have an announcement in the Nation every week, either in this place, or immediately after the adver- 
tisements of schools. 
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The Satisfaction of Human DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


Wants. ; 
So far as they can be satisfied by Labor and Material Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10c. 
urces. 
By G. P. OSBORNE, A.M. — 


QOrown 8vo, cloth, postage paid, $2.00. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


“The work will take high am 7 eee lite- 136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


rature of political economy. 
“Mr. G. P. Osborne's * Principles of Economics’ is 
a contribution to that science which will attract w ide 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 
attention. .. . His work is origina), bold. and logical.” 
—New York World. 


‘H.: H.. UPHAM '&:CO.: 
“The ee = Ra sty nha which a 
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ple, its meaning clear.""—Chicago Tribune. ‘-IN- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
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Publishers, Cincinnatt, 
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[ts Ginn Against 
CGmmon 
Sense 


to suppose that an imitation offers 
the customer any guarantee like 
the original does. Take Cof/tolene 
forexample, FAIRBANK & Co. 
discovered it, perfected it, and 
spent thousands in making its 
merits known. It is plainly to 
their interest to make and keep it 
what it is to-day—the most popu- 
lar shortening in the world. 

But when you come 


‘Jo accep Can 
a Ganley 
as olene 


these tie all disappear, 
and the housekeeper is at the 
mercy of an imitator who deals 
on others’ reputation and who 
profits only by others’ loss. 

‘To ensure having good cook- 
ing and healthful food stick 
right to CoTTOLENE and let all 
imitations severely alone. 
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Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails, 









\" Made only by 
ie N.K.FAIRBANK&CO., 
oS CHICAGO, 


"§ St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philade’ elphia, 
San Francisco, &c. 
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FILL YOUR PIPE 


with 


GoldenSceptre 


IF 


You love GOOD TOBACCO. 


Send ten cents to SURBRUG, 159 Ful- 
ton Street, for a big sample. 
$1.30 per pound, 40c. 4 oz., prepaid. 
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Our 15th Annual Holiday 
Catalogue of Choice Books, 

SENT suitable for presentation or 
for the library, at 25 to 50 
per cent. reduction from 

FREE publishers’ prices. Send your 
address now and have a copy 
mailed to you free. 


\ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


301-305 Washington St.. Opp. ‘‘Old South.”’ 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 153. 


The Week. 


THERE have been three great and most 
encouraging victories of public opinion 
this year—the passage of the silver-repeal 
bill, the defeat of Maynard, and Mr. Van 
Alen’s resignation. All three show how 
impossible it is for any abuse to stand 
up under concentrated and well-directed 
public censure. Of the first two it is 
needless now to say anything, but the 
last calls for a word or two in view of 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter. In the first place 
he says he did not select Mr. Van 
Alen for nomination to the Italian mis 
sion ‘‘ without satisfying himself of his 
We believe 
it has been generally conceded that, 


entire fitness for the place.”’ 


everything considered, Mr. Van Alen 
was as fit for the place as many of his 
predecessors; but that is not the ques- 
tion in this case. The question is, 
how did Mr. Cleveland come to investi 
gate Mr. Van Alen’s fitness for the place? 
What led him to leave the world of poli- 
tics, and law, and literature, and diplo- 
macy,and penetrate into the world of pure 
fashion in search of a candidate for the 
Italian mission / The public have assumed 
that he did so in consequence of a large 
contribution by Mr. Van Alen to the fund 
used in electing the appointing ofticer, 
and its view has been confirmed, or at 
all events excused, by the account of 
the transaction by both Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Van Alen himself. Moreover, 
Mr. Cleveland was fully warned, before 
he made the appointment, that, although 
he might make it on the ground of fitness 
solely, people would say and believe that 
he made it for cash, and that, therefore, 
in making it he would lose the high mo 
ral position he had so far held. He chose 
to disregard this consideration, and we 
see the result: Mr. Van Alen has re 
signed, and the President is discredited 
with that portion of the public whose 
good opinion has been to him during the 
last ten eventful years his proudest 
boast and strongest defence. 





We are very sorry that he has thought 
fit to talk of ‘‘malignant criticism,’’ and 
inform us that “the decent people who 
have doubted its [the nomination’s] 
propriety have been misled, or have 
missed the actual considerations on 
which it rests.” He knows surely that 


itis not ‘‘malignant criticism’’ which has | 


damaged Mr. Van Alen. That would 


never have driven him to resign. It is | 


the criticism of ‘‘ the decent people,” 
or, in other words, of the great body 


of Mr. Cleveland’s supporters. We are | 


quite sure we are within the mark when 





we say that nine-tenths of those who 
voted for him, of whatever position in 
life, deplored this appointment. We have 
ourselves never met one who did not. 
The best, and indeed only, defence of it 
we have seen was that Mr. Whitney 
could not in such a case be resisted 
which, of course, availed nothing in the 
teeth of Mr. Cleveland’s numerous dis 
courses on morality in politics. And 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends all over the 
country will read with positive affliction 
the news that the ‘‘ decent people’’ ar: 
all wrong, and have ‘‘missed’ the actual 
considerations’? upon which the appoint 
ment was made. This view of the ‘‘ de 
cent people’ ought to have been left to 
McKinley, who, we believe, started it in 
defence of his bill. The notion that the 
people do not understand the actsof their 
own servants, was one of the humors of 
the canvass of last year which furnished 
much merriment at the time 


One of the best things in the Presi 
dent’s me ssage is his remarks on the de 
finitive abandonment of the claim that 
we have a right to convert our lega 
tions in South America into asylums 
for local criminals. It is of course an 
extremely insulting claim to any Gov 
ernment against whom it is asserted: 
and we chose to assert it, through the 
instrumentality of Pat Egan, against 
Chili in a moment of great trial and dis 
tress, and he actually plumed himself 
greatly on his success in keeping a lot 
of notorious rascals out of the hands of 
the police, after their chief had blown 
his brains out. Not only this, but the 
natural irritation of the Chilians over 
his goings on was used here to stimu 
late the hostility to them and justify an 
armed attack on them. The President 
now justly observes: 

‘* The doctrine of asylum, as applied to this 
case, is not sanctioned by the best precedents, 
and, when allowed, tends to encor i 
tion and strife. Under no circumstances can 
the representatives of this Government be per 
mitted, under the ill-detined fiction of extra 
territoriality, to interrupt the administration 
of criminal justice in the countries to whic] 


they are accredited. <A temperate demand 
having been made by the Chilian Government 


for the correction of this conduct in the i 
stance mentioned, the minister was instructed 
no longer to harbor the offenders.” 

This is a bad blow to Pat Egan, who is, 
we believe, in these parts, but happily no 
longer wearing the robes of a ‘‘ Blaine 
Irishman,” that oftice having been abol- 
ished, 


Secretary Herbert's annual report and 
recommendations are couched in so 
mocerate a tone that it seems ungra 
cious to object to anything in either 
To be let off with one battle-s] ip and 
six torpedo boats, requiring an imme 
diate appropriation of little more than 


oul CUO IS a nove l¢ xperience, and we 
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will not too curiously inquire whether it 
is solely due to the Treasury deficiency 
But we must point out that, if the secre 
tary’s argument for this slight increase 
in our naval strength is sound, he is 
really derelict in not urging the imme 
diate building of at least fifty battle 
ships. He insists that our unarmored 
cruisers are not tighting vessels, and 
that our four first-class and two second 
class battle ships, even if concentrated, 
would ‘scarcely be able to create a di 
version of anenemy’s fleet and correct 
ly infers that “if our Government in the 
future is to have naval strength enough 
tocommand the peace and to enforce the 
terms dictated by its sense of right and 
justice, it must have more battle ships 

Many more, indeed, and if Mr Herbert 
thinks that war is as imminent as he ap 
pears to, it is little short of treasonable 
in him to recommend only a single new 
ship. One more would be simply a tar 
get forthe enemy's guns) Wemust have 
ships enough to outnumber any possi 
ble combination that might be made 
against us. In no other wav can we get 
that “assured strength which the see 
retary believes to be our aim in naval 
matters. One beggarly new sh 
contribute so little to this that we should 
not be surprised if Congress thougat it 


} 


not worth while to build it at a 


The Post oftice Department does not 
make a good showing in revenues for 


vear ending with last June 
Mr. Wanamaker estimated that the 
annual deficiency would be only a trifle 
over a million and a half dollars, where 
as it exceeds five millions. He also fig- 
ured on a surplus of nearly a million for 
the current fiscal vear, whereas Mr. Bis 
sell thinks the deticiency will be nearly 
33,000,000) greater than for the year 
which closed last summer. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Wanamaker made his showing much 
more favorable than the facts really justi 
fied, yet it is true that nobody could have 
anticipated so great a deficiency. Mr 
Rissell thinks that the influence of the 
hard times upon the postal revenues be- 
gan to be felt even before the end of 
June, and the effect must have been far 


greater since then. 





The Government receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 380, 1893, were about 
$2,000,000 in excess of the expenditures. 
For the present fiscal year it is expected 
that they will be $28,000,000 less than 
the expenditures. This estimate is on 
the basis of the present revenue laws. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the amount 
disbursed by the Government for first 
payments in pensions during the last 
fiscal year was a little more than the 
estimated deficit of the present year. It 
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was about $33,000,000. The first pay- 
ments embrace the arrears. They con- 
sist principally of ‘‘ back pay,’’ and they 
have to be paid only once. Whenever 
these arrears are eliminated from the 
pension appropriation bills, the dis- 
bursements will fall off at least $33,- 
000,000, but probably more, since the 
list itself is constantly diminishing by 
the death of pensioners and by the 
arrival of their children at mature years. 
It is very clear, therefore, that the ad- 
ditional revenue required to carry on 
the Government will not be a permanent 
public burden if there are no further out- 
breaks of pension profligacy on the part 
of Congress. We are not likely to have 
any such while the present Administra- 
tion remains in power. There is a strong 
probability that the pension appropria- 
tion fur the next fiscal year—the year 
ending June 30, 1895—will be $7,000,000 
to $10,000,000 less than for the present 
year, and that they will shrink steadily 
after that time. In other words, the con- 
dition which Garfield supposed had come 
nearly twenty years ago will actually 
arrive two years hence, unless another 
pension debauch should take place. 





Another fact is now pretty plain. The 
additional revenue cannot be secured 
during the present fiscal year to meet 
the deficit of $28,000,000, or whatever it 
may be. The new taxes cannot be gather- 
ed in with sufficient promptness. Time is 
required to put the taxing machinery in 
operation, whatever it may be. There- 
fore some temporary expedient is called 
for. A business man, under such circum- 
stances, if his credit were good, would 
borrow. This is what the Government 
will be obliged to do. There are, how- 
ever, different methods of borrowing. 
This being only a temporary deficit, the 
borrowing should be only temporary— 
something in the nature of the exchequer 
bills which the English Treasury puts 
out in like emergencies. These are inte- 
rest-bearing Treasury notes. They do 
not go into circulation, they are not le- 
gal tender. They should be payable at 
the pleasure of the Government on three 
months’ notice and should bear just suf- 
ficient interest to make them salable at 
par. They should be offered to the Gov- 
ernment’s creditors, including the pen- 
sioners, at par, but of course no creditor 
would be obliged to take them. Such as 
are not so taken would be offered to the 
public and would be taken probably at as 
low a rate as 24, perhaps at 2 per 
cent. interest. If Congress would au- 
thorize the issue of $50,000,000 of such 
Treasury notes, to be used as required, 
the financial difficulties of the Govern- 
ment would disappear at once. This 
measure would not obviate the neces- 
sity of additional taxation, but it 
would bridge over the present embar- 
rassment in the least burdensome man- 
ner, and would give new confidence to 








the business community. Thereis hard- 
ly anything so bad for an individual or 
for a Government as postponing one’s 
daily bills. Our Government took up this 
practice during the last year of the Har- 
rison Administration, and has never had 
the means to stop it since. 





Fresh fish are put on the free list by 
the Wilson bill, exclaims the Tribune in 
agonized tones. This is proof, not only 
of the destruction of American industry, 
but of the subserviency of President 
Cleveland to British interests. But 
what shall we say of the Republican 
tariffs from 1861 down to the McKinley 
bill, all of which put fresh fish on the 
free list? An investigation of our tariff 
history will disclose these facts, namely: 
(1) that the tariff of 1857, enacted by a 
Democratic Congress, put a duty of 15 
per cent. on fresh fish; (2) that the Mor- 
rill tariff of 1861 put fresh fish on the free 
list; (3) that all the Republican tariff 
revisions down to 1883 left it on the free 
list; (4) that the tariff of 1883 expressly 
put fresh fish on the free list, with the 
words ‘‘for immediate consumption ”’ 
added. This phrase was of very little 
practical importance—how little, will 
appear from the Treasury rulings on the 
subject. These rulings declared that 
fish frozen artificially were dutiable, but 
that those frozen naturally were not du- 
tiable, and that those packed in ice were 
not dutiable if the collector judged that 
they were intended for immediate con- 
sumption; also, that live fish in barrels 
were not dutiable. Eliminating all the 
fish importations thus declared not duti- 
able, we have a small residue upon which 
a duty might be collected. It is this 
residue which assumes such magnitude 
in the Tribune’s eye that ‘statues in 
honor of President Cleveland might well 
be raised in the public squares of Toron- 
to, Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax.’’ 
Vive la bagatelle ! 





The address which the most eminent 
and respected members of the Demo- 
cratic party in this city have put forth, 
calling for a party reorganization, is the 
most encouraging public document that 
has been issued in this State since the Bar 
Association’s arraignment of Maynard. 
The two deliverances have a common 
origin. Each is a protest from the out- 
raged moral sentiment of the body from 
which it comes. The Bar Association 
was forced, in order to preserve its own 
character and self-respect, to say that 
Maynard was unfit for the bench. 
To have remained silent about him 
would have been to acquiesce in his pre- 
ferment. In the same way the honest 
members of the Democratic party have 
been compelled, after protesting formal- 
ly and effectively in 1892 against the cor- 
rupting and disgracing control of their 
party organization by the Hill-Murphy- 








McLaughlin-Croker machine, to come 
out now and call for a complete reorga 
nization in order that the good name of 
the party may be restored to it. In 
stead of acting hastily in this matter, 
the respectable element of the party has 
been not merely deliberate but inex- 
plicably dilatory. There has been no 
doubt for fully seven years of the bad 
and dishonest character of the leader- 
ship which reached its culminating 
achievement in Maynard’s nomination. 
That character was revealed immediate 
ly after Mr. Hill came into the governor 
ship in 1885, when he arranged the ‘‘deal’’ 
with Squire for control of the work of 
constructing the new aqueduct. From 
that time till the nomination of May- 
nard the downward course of the party 
has been undeviating and unbroken. 





Mayor-elect Schieren of Brooklyn has 
justified the confidence of Independents 
in his backbone by his first selection for 
his cabinet, that term being applied in 
Brooklyn to the heads of the important de 
partments. Ever since election the lead- 
ers and spokesmen of the Republican 
machine have been insisting that he 
should appoint Republicans to oftice, and 
“ Republicans without exception,’’ to 
quote from the Tribune when it attempt- 
ed to lay down the law for him a fort- 
night ago. Mr. Schieren’s response is 
the appointment to the most important 
of all the departments—the commission- 
ership of city works, with its control of 
the streets, of the sewers, of the water 
supply, and, above all, of a vast amount 
of ‘‘ patronage ’’—of Mr. Alfred T. White, 
a typical Independent, who is the foe of 
all machines. Mr. White used to bea Re 
publican, but, like Mr. Schieren, bolted 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine in 1884; he 
has continued to support the Democratic 
candidate for President in both of the 
national campaigns since then. In city 
affairs he has supported the best man 
without regard to party lines, and he was 
a warm supporter of Mr. Low in both of 
his campaigns for the mayoralty. He is the 
furthest possible remove from the pro- 
fessional politician of the ‘‘Al’’ Daggett 
and ‘‘Mike’’ Dady type, who have so 
long cursed the Republican party in 
Brooklyn, being a business man of high 
standing, a citizen of great public spirit, 
a philanthropist who has been practical 
enough to erect successful ‘‘model tene- 
ment houses,’’ and a thorough believer 
in civil-service reform. 





The lynching mania is spreading, or, 
we should rather say, lawlessness is 
spreading. No wonder the train-robbers 
are active when the following appears 
in the Jowa State Register, the most 
widely circulated paper in Iowa, edited 
by Mr. Clarkson, assistant postmaster- 
general under President Harrison, and 
the Northern paper which has for years 
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been most sedulous in lecturing the 
South for lawlessness. The citizens of 
Ottumwa in that State recently lynched 
a man named Gustafson, in the regular 
Southern fashion, for an assault on a 
little girl. Now hear the editor of the 
Register: 

‘¢ The laws, courts, and juries have become 
harbors for criminals, and demagogue and 
anarchist Governors are rapidly defeating the 
few instances in which justice has been 
and is being meted out in the courts. 
The people are daily becoming more great- 
ly disgusted over the increase in crime, the 
laxity of courts and juries, and the base 
actions of Governors who seek to perpetuate 
themselves in office by pardoning criminals. 
Lynchings will become more numerous until 
the law, courts, juries, and Governors realize 
that justice must and shall be promptly meted 
out to all criminals. The editor of the Register 
endorses*the action of the citizens of Ottumwa 
in lynching Brute Gustafson, and will per- 
sonally aid in executing similar punishment 
for a similar most horrible crime whenever 
the occasion and duty present themselves. 
Innocent and defenceless children and wo- 
men must be protected at all hazards.” 


‘The people,” it appears, in lowa have be 
come ‘‘disgusted with the law, courts, 
and juries,’ and their only remedy 
seems to be to form mobs, headed by 
editors, to kill people without trial. We 
presume the history of all free countries 
might be searched in vain for a similarly 
impudent confession of the failure of 
popular government. The implication 
that laws, courts and juries and Govern 
ors exist independently of the people, 
and without responsibility on the part of 
the people, is very droll. 


Another case of a similar kind has oc- 
curred in Whitehall, Til. A man, hitherto 
considered respectable, a piano-tuner, 
was there also accused of assaulting a 
girl. Here is what then happened, ac- 
cording to a despatch to the New York 
Herald : 


‘‘ He was arrested, but, before his prelimi- 
nary hearing céuld be had, a mob numbering 
probably 100 men took him from the constable 
and hurried him to a field near the town. Here 
he was released and the mob set upon him with 
stones and clubs. His pleadings for mercy 
were not heeded, and he was literally pounded 
toa pulp by the stones that were showered 
upon him. His body presented a sickening 
sight when the mob had completed its 
brutal work. The face and head were a 
bleeding mass, none of the features being 
recognizable, while many of the bones of the 
body were broken. When they were satistied 
that Morrison was dead, the members of the 
mob retired, leaving the body lying in the 
field.” 


The mob was probably largely compos 
ed of the worthless wretches who, in 
every place, enjoy the sight of suffering 
and perhaps vary the diversion of lynch 
ing by the diversion of train-robbing 
The risks to which individuals are ex 
posed in such communities is frightful, 
for a false charge will set a mob in mo 
tion just as readily as a true one. It 
is said that the Illinois lynchers will be 
‘‘vigorously prosecuted,’ but how can 
they be vigorously prosecuted when, in 
the adjoining State, the editor of a 
leading newspaper offers to go to a 
lynching himself in person, and appa 
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rently treats courts and juries as irre- 
sponsible bodies * 


No changes as vet proposed in the 
rules of football will satisfy those pa 
rents and guardians who are alarmed 
and disgusted by the prominence given 
to the game in the leading colleges, by 
the enormous amount of attention paid 
to it and to athletics generally by the 
undergraduates, by the fame it brings to 
the successful practitioners, and by the 
connivance of the faculties at the 
undergraduate view that the winning 
of games is the best service a young 
man can render to his university, or, 
as the phrase goes, the best mode 
of ‘ testifying his devotion to his Alma 
Mater 


fication in the mode of playing the game 


This is the evil which no modi 


ean cure, and it is, for our time and 
Who that 
read the account of the rejoicings at 


country, an enormous evil 


Princeton over the victory of last 
week, and the speeches of the professors 
to the mob of students, from the presi 
dent down, would imagine that the 
place in which this occurred was not a 
gymnasium or a circus, but a seat of 
learning’ The college bell was rung for 
four hours; the students paraded the 
little town in a triumphal procession, 
blowing foghorns and beating drums 
and tin pans through the greater part of 
the night. Dr. Patton, the president, told 
them ‘‘ it was a glorious day for Prince 
ton,’ Dr.Green that ‘Yale was nowhere 
and Princeton everywhere,” and Dean 
Murray “ announced that if they would 
walt until next week, they would be 
given an opportunity and every assist 
ance to have as glorious a celebration as 
possible.’’ This celebration came off on 
Monday night, and was infinitely gre 
tesque. 


There is very great, and apparently not 
unreasonable, alarm in England over the 
sizeof the combined Russian and French 
fleets. It has long been the policy of 
the British Admiralty to keep up a 
fleet superior in force to any two 
foreign fleets. It has been discovered, 
since the recent tremendous frater- 
nization between the French people 
and the Russian navy, that the com 
bined Russian and French navies in 
the Mediterranean will surpass the Pri 
tish force at that point in both ships and 


} 
| 
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guns. There is the usual dispute between 


experts as to the correctness of the vari 
ous calculations, but enough remains un 
questioned to cause serious alarm in Eng 
land. The Tories are, of course, making 
the most of the situation, and Lord Salis 
bury, ina recent speech. spoke strongly 
of the terrible effect on English com 
merce of even the temporary possession 
of the Channel by a foreign enemy 
But it is ditticult to see how the 
Channel is to be kept safe for com 
merce, no matter what the size of 
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the navy is. No great naval war in 


Europe has broken out since the intro 
duction of steam, and it is impossible 
for any one to predict with accuracy 
what the fate of English 


+1 


in 
any such contingency, would be But 


} 


there seems to be littl doubt that 
no possible additions to the British 
navy would enable commerce to go 
on unchecked. The French ports would 
be tilled with small steamers, which, 
no longer dependent on the wind as in 
the old wars, would rush in and out 
with impunity and do enough dan 
to the British carrying trade certainly to 
make it unprotitable. This would be true 
of the Mediterranean as well as of the 
Channel. According to present appear 
ances, too, most of the great ironclads 
would go to the bottom in a great naval 
battle In fact, the tremendous con 

mercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of England since 1815 has had the unfor 
tunate effect of rendering her exceeding 
ly vulnerable, no matter what her naval 


defence s may be 


Prof. Tyndall was one of t thre rT 
four men who have made English sei 
ence in the nineteenth century famous 


for its union of German throughness 


research with French lucidity of exm 

sition \ great part of the nftlnuenes 
of his writings, as of those of Hux 
ley and Prof. Foster and, tn a_ less 
degree, Darwin, has been dh to the 


wonderful clearness and charm of their 


stvle. Clear thinking was no doubt 
responsible for a good share f the 
clear writing, but over and above this 


he must have had a special gift 

lar presentation of scientific results It 
is doubtless true that the world must 
sign the supremacy to the ponderous 
scientitic learning of the Germans, but 
we may vet hope that the typical s 
entist of the future may be nearer like 
those Englishmen we have mentioned 
who smelted their ore instead of flir 
Ing It out In amorphous masses. Ty1 
dall came into great disrepute with 
the religious world in 1872 by his bold 
suggestion that the efticacy of prayer be 
made a subject of scientific experiment 
In this he was substantially anticipated 
in Hawaii, where the natives, years be 
fore, had challenged the missionaries 
to a competitive test of the value of 
prayer and of heathen sacrifices as a 
means of stopping the dangerous flow of 


lava from Mauna Loa The doctrine of 


} 


prayer now held by intelligent Chris- 


tians has made Tyndall's prayer 


gauge "’ obsolete, as far as they are con- 
cerned. He allowed the last years of 
his life to be embittered by political con 
troversies in which he had a perfect 
right to take a part, but in which it was 
little short of ridiculous to assume that 
he could speak with the same authority 
as about radiant heat or spontaneon 
generation, 
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STEVENS’S DEFENCE. 
In Lanman’s ‘ Biographical Annals’ we 
find the following entry: ‘‘ Stevens, John 
Leavitt, studied theology, and 
at the age of twenty-four was ordained 
a minister of the Universalist church; 

then became associated with 
James G. Blaine in the ownership and 
management of the Kennebec Journal.’’ 
These biographical items go far towards 
explaining the extraordinary document 
with which the ex-minister to Hawaii 
broke in upon the Thanksgiving repose 
of the American people. Its vigor of pious 
blackguardism, and itsintimateacquaint- 
ance with the nameless and abhorrent 
sins of inconvenient witnesses who ex- 
pose the author’s crookedness, are better 
understood with that early record before 
the eye, while its furious parading of ir- 
relevant matter, and its abnormal acute- 
ness in detecting the corrupt schemes of 
England, are the legitimate fruit of asso- 
ciation with James G. Blaine. 

Mr. Stevens’s defence, in fact, is best 
described as an afterglow of the Blaine 
school of politics. Confronted with a 
legal case made up by a trained lawyer, 
he kicks up a tremendous dust over 
points not at issue, lets loose an ava- 
lanche of scurrilous epithets with Chris- 
tian adjectives attached, shouts loudly 
that England, or at any rate Japan, is 
back of the attacks upon his veracity, 
and sedulously avoids mention of the 
evidence, much of it documentary and 
signed by his own name, which convicts 
him of being a conspirator and a falsi- 
fier. Blaine himself could not have done 
it better. 

The real strength of the case against 
Stevens was never so clear as when read 
in the light of his defence. The evidence 
of witnesses whose character he does not 
undertake to impeach, and of documents 
whose existence he ignores, are alone 
sufficient to sustain the charges against 
him. Granting the truth of every word 
he says, the facts and evidence to which 
he does not make the faintest allusion 
are enough to convict him. The testimony 
of Mr. Wunderberg, a member of the 
committee of safety, is not referred to by 
Mr. Stevens. Uncontradicted, it proves 
that he (Stevens) was in league with the 
revolutionists beforehand, had promised 
them toland the troops in their aid, and 
to recognize them as the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment the moment they read a procla- 
mation at the Government building ‘‘ or 
any Other building at Honolulu.”’ The 
testimony of Mr. Damon, president of 
the advisory council of the  provi- 
sional government, Mr. Stevens no- 
where touches upon. Uncontradicted, 
it proves that Stevens recognized “about 
eighteen men in all,’’ sneaking through 
the streets so as to avoid arrest by the 
police, as the de facto government of the 
country, though they were not in posses- 
sion of a single Government building, 
We should have been glad of less infor- 
mation about the gambling and licen- 











tious habits of witnesses whose testi- 
mony is not material, and more about 
the witnesses just named. But Mr. 
Stevens seems to think that, by his refus- 
ing to ‘recognize’ them, they will be 
blotted out of existence. 

Then there is the documentary evi- 
dence which the ex-minister forgets to 
mention. There is the written appeal to 
him of the committee of safety, asking 
him to land troops on the distinct ground 
that ‘‘we are unable to protect our- 
selves without aid.’’ There is the for- 
mal protest of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment the same day against landing 
the troops, with the assurance that 
the police and military forces were 
ample to preserve order and to protect 
American property. There is also the 
protest of the Governor of the island, 
A. S. Cleghorn. It is true, Stevens does 
dispose of him by showing that he 
was only an “ honorary ’’ Governor at 
best, and, what is pretty damaging, 
‘*a brother-in-law to the fallen Lili- 
uokalani,’”’ and, what is absolutely fa- 
tal, ‘‘ the reputed father of the so- 
called Princess now residing in Eng- 
land, whose half-sister is married to the 
English minister’s son.” After such an 
annihilating stroke, it seems hard to 
go back to the law of the case, and ask, 
as both the local and the general gov- 
ernments did, what right Stevens had to 
land troops. It really is not a complete 
answer to say that somebody’s half- 
sister is married to the English minis- 
ter’s son, but we suspect it is the only 
answer we shall ever get from Stevens. 

One other of the vital points Stevens 
fumbles over, which shows that he is 
aware of the pickle the documents leave 
him in. In his despatch to Secretary 
Foster he said that he did not recog- 
nize the provisional government until 
after it was in ‘‘ possession of the Gov- 
ernment buildings, archives, and trea- 
sury.”” This was given the lie by Mr. 
Damon, and is also in direct contradic- 
tion with an extant letter from Presi- 
dent Dole, thanking him for his ‘‘ recog- 
nition,’’ and requesting ‘‘ the immediate 
support of the United States forces ”’ so 
as to enable the new Government to get 
possession of what Stevens deceitful- 
ly told Foster it was already in pos- 
session of. Stevens now says that the 
Queen’s forces ‘‘must have surrender- 
ed in a few hours,’ anyhow, as they 
were ‘‘ surrounded ’’—we presume by 
those ‘‘ eighteen men in all.”’ Thisis a 
clear admission that he lied to Secre- 
tary Foster, as he did again, by implica- 
tion, when he said that the other foreign 
ministers ‘‘ promptly recognized’’ the 
provisional government, the fact being 
that none of them did so till the next 
day. 

The merits of the controversy are now 
clearly before the public. On the one 
hand is the carefully prepared legal case 
of Mr. Blount, with its array of authenti- 
cated testimony, andj}documentary evi: 





dence. On the other 1s the Kennebec 
Journal harangue of Mr. Stevens, filled 
with personal assaults and irrelevancies, 
but carefully avoiding the crucial and 
cumulative evidence against him. If 
that is his best defence, he has no de- 
fence. 








THE ATHLETIC CRAZE. 


WE are glad that the Harvard Overseers 
have appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the game of football in its various 
aspects. We are also glad to learn that 
there is to be this winter a convention 
of the deities of the football world, to 
revise the rules, and probably abolish the 
‘flying wedge”’ and other dangerous fea- 
tures of the present game. So farso good. 
But we would respectfully ask the col- 
lege faculties whether they propose this 
winter to take any action looking to the 
reform of the game, and indeed all col- 
lege games, on the moral side. We re- 
fer them to some paragraphs in Harper's 
Weekly on Phillips Exeter Academy, 
which show the effect that the inordi- 
nate attention given to athletics in col- 
leges is having on the young boys in the 
preparatory schools. How many of them 
who have the size and weight qualifying 
to row or play football now think of the 
college to which they are going as a 
seat of learning? The practice, on the 
part of the athletic element in the col- 
leges, of seeking them out, and bribing 
them by offers of a free education to 
come to one college rather than another, 
has become unhappily common, and 
has ceased to seem discreditable; that 
is, very young boys are invited to be- 
come professionals, and to take what is 
in reality a salary for acting as foot- 
ball players in the guise of students. 
That the faculties play into the hands 
of these debauchers of youth by being 
easy with these young professionals in the 
examinations and recitations is at least 
generally believed. Can nothing be 
done to suppress or make disgraceful 
this abuse of allowing professional ath- 
letes to haunt the college buildings as 
sham students? Is not the presence of 
such men at all in colleges highly demo- 
ralizing, and likely to confuse the minds 
of freshmen as to the ends for which col- 
leges exist? 

Is it possible, again, that the faculties, 
say of Yale and Princeton, look with 
equanimity on the enormous sums of 
money now received as gate-money every 
year in athletics by these young men in 
statu pupillari, and on the very large 
sums which change hands by betting in 
what may be called the collegiate world, 
beginning with the children who are pre- 
paring for college in the schools? We 
are informed on good authority that 
Yale spent last year about $47,000 on 
athletics, and the team went to Spring- 
field the other day with three drawing- 
room cars and fifty men as substitutes, 
doctors, trainers, rubbers, and cooks, 
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The receipts on Thursday from the gate- 
money in New York cannot have fallen 
far short of $50,000. It was earned by 
exhibiting feats of strength and agility 
by scholars and gentlemen before an enor- 
mous city crowd, in which the gambling 
fraternity and the prostitutes were very 
prominent. Here is the Tribune's ac- 
count of the appearance of the defeated 
team when the game was over: 

‘¢ About the entrance to the hotel were per- 
haps five hundred people waiting to see what 
a defeated Yale team looked like. And they 
saw. But they never saw a more wt re-begi ne, 
used-up, pale-faced, bruised, and bloodied lot 
of respectable, healthy, sane young men 
before. One by one the players crawled 
down off the coach and passed into the 
hotel through the alley made by the police 
through the crowd. Two of the players 
had to be helped, half carried by substi- 
tutes. The men had come directly from 
the field and were in their battle clothes. 
Their faces were muddy and marked with 
bloody streaks; their sweaters were stained 
and reddened, their heads a mass of tangled 
hair. In their dilapidated condition, marked 
with defeat, they did not look the strong, 
powerful young giants that had driven away 
from the hotel so full of confidence and sure 
of victory earlier in the day.” 

Is this an exhibition before a waiting 
hotel crowd in which any man who has 
sense enough and money enough to send 
his son to college would care to have 
him figure? 

We are not inveighing against athletic 
games. If the colleges were to-morrow 
to make football compulsory for every 
man in them, we should not say a word 
in objection. We are simply asking 
for moderation and decency. It seems 
to be the weakness of the Ameri 
can people to take nearly everything 
in ‘‘ crazes.”’ There was the greenback 
craze, and the silver craze, and the 
granger craze, and the cholera craze, and 
now there is the athletic craze, and the 
leading colleges are becoming huge 
training-grounds for young gladiators, 
around whom nearly as many spectators 
roar as roared in the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. 

As far as can be ascertained, the thing 
which produces most of the evils of foot- 
ball and other games is the effort to im- 
prove them as a spectacle for the multi- 
tude. All the good which the amateurs of 
the game say results from training for it 
and playing it could be obtained just as 
well by playing on the college grounds 
without any spectators at all. By car- 
rying it to the neighborhood of populous 
towns and cities, it takes on promptly 
the character of the horse-race. It fur- 
nishes to the gambling fraternity some 
thing of which they are constantly in 
search—an interesting event of uncer- 
tain result—and sets free from the re- 
straints of home and friends a large body 
of youths in a state of great excitement. 
One of its worst results is, however, that 
it frightens ‘‘ the plain people’’ away 
from the colleges. The modest father 
who is willing to pinch himself and wife 
and daughters in order to give a son a 
college education, is appalled by what 
he hears and sees of the results of a foot 
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ball match Debt, drink, debauchery 
rise up before his mind’s eye as a 
probable concomitant of ** college train 
ing,’ and he decides to keep his pet lamb 
at home. The colleges are not drawing as 
they ought on this class. The wealthy men 
are going to them in greater and greater 
numbers, butit isnot they who keepalive 
the traditions of American scholarship, 
or show the world what a college educa 
tion can do by way of preparation for 
life. Of the effect on the members of 
the various teams of the conspicuousness 
in which they pass some monthsof every 
year, of the interviews, the newspaper 
gossip, and portraits, we will not speak, 
as nothing definite can be known about 
it. But if much remains of ‘ the 
modest stillness and humility ’* which 
is, the poet says, so becoming in time 
of peace, after training for two or three 
matches, they must be almost more than 
human. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION, 


ITis not without significance that while 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics has been occupied in studying the 
methods of regulating the traftic in al- 
coholic drink employed in Scandinavia, 
the methods in use in this country have 
been undergoing investigation by some 
foreign inquirers. At the request of Mr. W. 
Rathbone, M.P., Mr. E. L. Fanshawe, a 
London barrister, has just devoted eight 
months of careful study to the liquor 
laws of our States and of the provinces 
of Canada. He has also endeavored to 
ascertain the effects of these laws by the 
comparison of statistics and through the 
testimony of witnesses. By the terms of 
his commission, Mr. Fanshawe was to in 
vestigate without bias, and without re 
ference to the support of any particular 
line of legislation. The result of his Ja 
bors is now published by Cassell & Co 
in a compact and well-indexed volume, 
and it is difticult to conceive an investi 
gation carried on with greater imparti 
ality. If Mr. Fanshawe had any pre 
possessions, he has not disclosed them; 
and if he has formed any conclusions, 
he keeps them religiously to himself 
What struck Mr. Fanshawe first and 
most forcibly in comparing the situ 
ation here with that in Great Britai 
was the fact that not only our legisla 
tures, but also our courts, hold that 
liquor-dealers have no rights that other 
people are bound to respect The V are not 
shielded by the constitutional prohibi 
tion of the deprivation of property with 








As to compensation to liquor sellers sud 
denly deprived of their licenses, the very 
idea would seem so strange to most Ame 
ricans as to require explanation. It is 
true that we sometimes hear it urged 
that local option or prohibition is an 
unjustitiable interference with indivi 
dual liberty, but those who bring for 
ward this argument receive little atten 
tion It seems to be tac itiv agree d that 
it is Wise and just to make it as Inconve 
nient as possible to procure alcohs 
drink, although if a man can get it he ts 
at perfect Liberty to use it, and nothing 
is more common than to see people who 
would as soon be without food and cloth 


ing in the house as without whiskey 


voting to make riminals of those who 
furnish them with this indispensable as 
ticle. 

Sue h conduct Is explained w due t 
hostility to the * saloon \s Mr Fan 


shawe points out, the American liquor 


saloon and the British public house are 


quite different institutions They ditfer 
principally because Americans do not as 
a rule partake of alcoholic drinks when 
eating, while the English ck But 


Americans do partake of both wine 
and spirits—though not of beer—to a 
greater extent than the English, and 
as they do not get then 





meals they get them at bars This, of 
course, leads to treating and to spend 
ing much time in. saloons \ great 
many frequent bar rooms, but re 

fuse to have hquors upon their tables 
at home, thinking it a bad exatr 

ple.’ and fearing that their children 
may ce velop uncontrollable appetites 


\ great many. it may be added, al 
though Mr. Fanshawe does not refer 
to the cause specifically, abstain from 
drinking at home out of regard for o1 
fear of the prejudices of the women 
of their famulies All these intluences 
tend to magnify the importance of the 
saloon, and to make its temptations to 
young men more potent. So long as peo 
ple will drink, and are prevented by pub 
lic opinion from drinking at their-meals 
either at home or elsewhere, it seems to 
follow necessarily that they should pa 
tronize the clubs and saloons 

Upon the operation of prohibitory laws 


Mr. Fanshawe has collected a great deal 


of testimony It is, as might be expect 
| ed, largely inconsistent and contradic 
tory. The tigures regarding crime 
ind pauperism in the United States 


fare notoriously untrustworthy, and 


no valid inferences can be drawn from 


out due process of law. The Legislature | 


of Kansas enacted that the manufacture 
of beer was a crime, and that a brewery 
Was a nuisance to be summarily abated 
and a brewer whose business was stopped 
and whose apparatus was destroyed by 
the officers of the law, atan admitted loss 
to him of thousands of dollars, was de 
clared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to have suffered ne wrong 


the: as to the influence of the liquor 
laws Nor can much dependence be 


placed upon comparative returns of the 


} number of arrests for drunkenness in 





ditferent communities, or even in the 
same community at different times 
That prohibition reduces the number of 
saloons in the rural districts is generally 
admitted; but, on the other hand, it is 
maintained that in large towns it has the 


opposite effect. One of its curious results 
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is thatit greatly lessens the consumption 
of fermented as compared with distilled 
liquors; the traffic being illicit, the arti- 
cle having the greatest potency in the 
smallest bulk is necessarily selected. Up- 
on the whole, Mr. Fanshawe’s collection 
of opinions upon this subject leaves us 
nearly as it finds us—quite unable to 
come to any conclusion, The fact that 
large numbers of persons take out United 
States internal-revenue licenses in the 
prohibition States is perhaps the most 
convincing piece of evidence that is ad- 
duced. ; 

As to the effect of laws requiring the 

payment of high fees for licenses to sell 
liquors, the evidence is stronger and 
comparatively free from contradiction. 
In some communities these laws are 
not rigidly enforced, but in others 
it appears to be universally agreed 
that there is little evasion. In such 
. communities the law is in effect pro- 
hibitory in sparsely settled regions, as 
the demand is not sufficient to make 
the sale profitable; and in the cities the 
number of drinking-places, especially of 
the more disorderly kinds, is generally 
diminished. Whether the aggregate 
consumption of liquors is lessened, it is 
impossible to say. It appears to be the 
general impression that it is, but on the 
other hand the revenue from excise 
keeps even pace with the growth of 
population. 

The policy of holding liquor-sellers re- 
sponsible in damages for selling to mi- 
nors and known drunkards appears to 
be quite successful, and is likely to be 
extensively adopted. Few persons, in- 
deed, are found to take exception 
to it. The faltering and timid steps 
that have been taken in the direc- 
tion of treating drunkenness as an 
offence and increasing the length of 
sentences for persistent offenders are 
carefully noted by Mr. Fanshawe. If it 
can once be established that responsi- 
bility attaches to the drinking of liquor 
as well as to the sale of it, we shall have 
begun’ the solution of the liquor prob- 
lem. Meanwhile it may certainly be 
said that our country owes thanks 
to Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Fanshawe 
for their admirable and disinterested 
contribution to its knowledge of itself. 
Their essay is full of interesting particu- 
lars as to the success of special laws in a 
number of communities, to which we 
cannot refer. Whoever wishes to form 
an intelligent opinion about the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic by law cannot 
do better than consult this exhaustive 
and impartial work. He will find no 
conclusions thrust upon him, but he will 
be put in position to reach conclusions of 
his own. 





COURT AND LEGISLATURE. 


NEITHER the Harvard Law Review, nor 
any of our legal periodicals, has given 
us for a long time a more interesting 





study of a vital subject than Prof. Thay- 
er’s on the ‘Origin and Scope of the 
American Doctrine of Constitutional 
Law.’’ The paper was first read be- 
fore the Congress on Jurisprudence and 
Law Reform in Chicago, and was then 
published in the October number of the 
Harvard Law Review; it is now republish- 
ed in pamphlet form by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. The title is somewhat too 
broad for the subject carefully investi- 
gated and philosophically discussed, 
namely, the assumed power, as it may 
be termed, of the American judiciary to 
do what the judiciary of no other nation 
has ever done—to annul an act of the 
Legislature by declaring it to be abso- 
lutely void. 

The assumption of this power seems to 
run through gradations somewhat like 
these: (1) As was pithily said by De 
Lolme, ‘‘ English lawyers hold that Par- 
liament can do anything except make a 
man a woman or a woman a man’’; (2) 
certain loose assertions in ‘‘ the books’’ 
that what is contrary to natural equity 
and reason is void—which, however, is 
much reduced by the great commenta- 
tor whom Gibbon sarcastically calls 
‘the orthodox Judge Blackstone,” for 
he dutifully says that ‘‘ if the Parliament 
will positively enact a thing to be 
done which is unreasonable, I know of 
no power in the ordinary forms of the 
Constitution that is vested with authori- 
ty to control it’’; (3) the immediate 
and inevitable but reluctant genesis of 
the American idea as early as 1787, 
when a State court (in North Carolina), 
‘‘after every reasonable endeavor had 
been used in vain for avoiding a dis- 
agreeable difference between the Legis- 
lature and the judicial power of the 
State, at length, with much apparent re- 
luctance, but with great deliberation and 
firmness, gave their opinion separately 
but unanimously,” etc., etc. (Bayard vs. 
Singleton). In this cautious, reluctant 
decision, moreover, it should be noticed 
that the constitutional right upheld was 
one precious in the sight of any Anglo- 
Saxon community, the right of trial by 
jury. In these early cases,too, the judici- 
ary justified their action by illustrations 
of possible extreme abuses, such as if the 
Legislature should declare their own of- 
fice to be for life where the Constitution 
limited the term ; or should vest executive 
power in one of their own committees 
where the Constitution vested it in the 
Governor. Here parenthetically it should 
be said that, in Virginia, the doctrine 
had been enunciated earlier, and with 
exceptional courage and distinctness 
(see the Nation No. 1476, pp. 269, 270). 
(4.) The generally received doctrine of 
the present day, which has been as well 
stated by a judge of this State, the late 
Ira Harris, as by any. He is thus quot- 
ed by Professor Thayer: ‘ A legislative 
act is not to be declared void upon a 
mere conflict of interpretation between 
the legislative amd judicial powers. Be- 








fore proceeding to annul by judicial sen- 
tence what has been enacted by the law- 
making power, itshould clearly appear 
that the act cannot be supported by any 
reasonable intendment or allowable pre- 
sumption.’’ 

A lay reader cannot apprehend, or at 
least will not be apt to suspect, the lati- 
tude which lies within the practical ap 
plications of this rule. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, a judge can hold a statute 
to be constitutional which, as an indi- 
vidual, he would condemn as unconsti 
tutional. As judges refuse to set aside a 
verdict on the ground that it is against 
the weight of evidence, though as jurors 
they never would have agreed to it, so 
courts will refuse to annul an act of the 
Legislature, though as legislators they 
would have contended that it was in ex- 
cess of legislative authority. A striking 
and almost paradoxical, but philosophi- 
cally correct, illustration, which Prof. 
Thayer quotes from Judge Cooley, will 
best present this: That one who is a 
member of a _ legislature may vote 
against a measure as being in his judg- 
ment unconstitutional; and, being sub 
sequently placed on the bench when this 
measure, having been passed by the 
legislature in spite of his opposition, 
comes before him judicially, may there 
find it his duty, although he has in no de- 
gree changed his opinion, to declare it 
constitutional. 

Beyond this point, in his investigation, 
Prof. Thayer does not go. We hope that 
he will yet treat the subject negatively 
as well as positively—that he will ana- 
lyze and bring before us the bad deci- 
sions as well as the good,the cases where 
political prejudice or the personal arro- 
gance of small men on the bench, or the 
inevitable narrowness of a ‘“‘little learn- 
ing” in judicial places, has brought about 
decisions which are no better than tardy 
vetoes of legislative bills. But, so far in 
the discussion of the subject, the cases 
covered by the above rule are cases with- 
in oneor the other of our dual systems 
of government—cases where a State sta- 
tute conflicts with a State constitution 
and the question of constitutionality is 
adjudged by a State court; or cases 
where the statute is an act of Congress, 
and the tribunal isthe Supreme Court of 
the United States. Will this easy-going 
rule do when State authority collides 
with the supreme law of the land, when 
the question before the court does not 
relate to mere individual suitors, when 
the powers of two governments must be 
delicately and accurately defined? Prof. 
Thayer treats this question too briefly; 
and there is another which he does not 
allude to—where an act of Congress 
trenches upon the constitutional rights 
of States. 

As to the origin of the American doc- 
trine, we are not now prepared to con- 
trovert the views of Prof. Thayer, and 
yet are not altogether willing to assent 
te them. The cases where colonial 
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statutes were held to be in excess of 
colonial authority or in violation of re- 
strictions in a charter, are few and far 
between. They seem to have made, 
so far as we now recollect, no ap- 
preciable lodgment in the public mind 
of that day. Moreover, if they had been 
frequent, they would have operated 
unfavorably; for when a colonial sta- 
tute was declared a nullity, was it not a 
decision by a crown court against the 
right of the colonies to make their own 
laws? The public sentiment of the time 
was jealous of everything that savored 
of irreversible official power, afraid of 
monarchy and titles of nobility; and 
would not the public inclination have 
been to keep power in the hands of the 
people and to deny to the judiciary, 
or to any body of men, the right to 
annul that which the people, through 
their representatives, desired to attain 
by means of legislative enactments? 
Certain it is that, sooner or later, the 
doctrine would have come though there 
had never been a colonial charter in 
America. Written constitutions were 
inevitable when it was determined that 
there should be limitations set upon the 
powers of government. In what other 
way could the limitations be declared? 
And when constitutions were made the 
supreme law, it was equally inevitable 
that sooner or later they must be brought 
to the only tribunals whose office it was 
to interpret and authoritatively declare 
the meaning of the law. But it is not 
unlikely that the forthcoming work of 
the late Brinton Coxe will throw new 
light upon the subject and modify pre- 
sent conclusions. 

That the American doctrine of which 
Americans at this day are justly proud 
has its disadvantages, and that it is to 
be kept rigorously within judicial limits, 
Prof. Thayer shows in a few brief but 
forcible paragraphs. The growing inca- 
pacity of our legislative systems to con- 
front the increasing needs of modern 
civilization, the settled distrust in the 
public mind of the integrity and wisdom 
and common sense of all legislative 
bodies, State and national, inclines the 
public to lean more and more upon the 
judiciary, beseeching them, as it were, 
for the annulment of laws which should 
never have been made. Conversely, our 
professional legislators, as they may be 
termed, are growing rapidly in the faith 
that nothing is iniquitous which is con- 
stitutional. Bryce was struck with the 
‘* singular result’’ in America that our 
legislatures are ‘‘ very largely occupied 
in purely legal discussions.’’ ‘‘ Legal is- 
sues,’ he says, ‘‘are apt to dwarf and 
obscure the more substantially impor- 
tant issues of principle and policy.’’ To 
many good citizens the views of Prof. 
Thayer upon this point will be unpala- 
table food for thought, but that they 
should be thought overno one can doubt. 











RECENT CONSTITUTION-MAKING IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
PaRIs, November 9, 1893 

On the 13th of last October the Federal 
Council, the executive power of the Swiss Con- 
federation, sent a message to the Federal As- 
sembly announcing the official count of the vote 
of August 20 on the following amendment to 
the Swiss Constitution, which now becomes 
Article 25 bis: ‘Il est expressément interdit de 
saigner les animaux de boucherie sans les avoir 
étourdis préalablement; cette disposition s’ap- 
plique A tout mode d’abatage et A toute espece 
de bétail.” This message of the Federal Coun 
cil did more than officially declare the amend 
ment accepted by a majority of the votes cast 
and by amajority of the cantons—the two 
conditions necessary to amend the Swiss Con- 
stitution: it declared the vote of eleven and a 
half cantons in the affirmative as against ten 
and a half cantons in the negative to be ama 
jority in the Constitutional acceptation of the 
term, and thus destroyed the last hope of the 
Frenchspeaking cantons, which were unani 
mously opposed to the amendment from the 
beginning. 

If, in the generally accepted sense of the 
word, a constitution be regarded as a funda 
mental statute determining the seat of sove- 
reignty among a people, and prescribing rules 
and maxims for the exercise of sovereign pow- 
ers, the spirit of such an instrument has cer 
tainly been violated by the introduction of a 
clause prescribing the manner of slaughtering 
animals. However laudable such a provision 
may be as a police regulation, certainly the 
makers of any of our great written constitu 
tions would have regarded a proposition to in- 
corporate such a clause into the law of laws 
as little less than sacrilege. The iconoclastic 
spirit recently manifested by our Swiss con 
temporaries is nevertheless only part and par 
cel of a movement or tendency that has made 
itself felt also in America in dealing with our 
State constitutions. It is, further, a good ba- 
rometric indication of corrupt politics, and of 
that distrust with which free peoples are now 
every where viewing their legislative bodies. 

The Swiss Constitution is modelled on those 
of the cantons, and, like the latter, has always 
been capable of comparatively easy amend- 
ment, made more easy by an amendment pass- 
ed in 1891, giving the initiative right to propose 
amendments to 50,000 voters; the ** beef slaugh- 
tering ” amendment of 1893 is the first exercise 
of this power. The right of initiative thus 
given is more than any mere right of petition, 
because it requires the properly constituted au- 


thority to act on the matter presented. It is | 


also necessary to distinguish between the ini 
tiative in this case as applied to the total revi- 
sion of the Constitution and as applied to a sim- 
ple amendment or revision in part. The pre- 
sent Constitution of Switzerland was adopted 
in 1874, but the provision for amendment re- 
mained the same as in the Constitution of 14s, 
with the addition of the statement that the 





Yes or no; and in case of an affirmative major 
ity, a new election of both houses should take 
place for the purpose of preparing amend 
ments. This practically applied only to total 
revision, and although 50,000 voters ] 

pel total revision provided they received a ma 


jority at the polls, vet their wish had to be | 
into shape through the indirect medium of a 
legislature. No provision was made f let 


nite partial revision, which always partakes 
more of the nature of lawmaking 

It is true that the report accompany 
Constitution of IMS said that partial res 
might be undertaken in the same way as tota 
revision, but neither this Constitution nor its 


successor in IS74 gave the matter of partia 


vision any further notice, and no test cas 
came up until many vears later. In t ve 
IST? a Widespread movement in favor of mak 
ing the issue of bank-notes a monopoly of t! 


Confederation not meeting with favor at t 
hands of the National Assembly, a petit Was 
presented to the Federal Council, sign 
more than tifty thousand voters, askir t 
have the Constitution amended to this ett 
and accompanied by the text of an at 


such as was desired The Federal Cour land 
the matter before the Assembly, and lout 
desired to have the question wl! 

Constitution should be revised on this 1 

lar point put directly to popular vot \s 
sembly, however, decided that only 

tion of the total revision of the s 

could thus be provoked by the peo, 
sented to them at the te lis, a s 
ordered a vote to be taken upon tl vel ‘ 
question, Shall the Constitut tx v ise 
The people at the polls returned a ma 

the negative, fearing a reopening of t! lisput 
ed questions settled in S74, though it is proba 
ble that a majority was actually in favor of the 
bank-nete amendment, which was put inte tl 
Constitution by regular process « nh Years 
later, in I8VI. The question of partial revis 
thus raised in ISSO did not lie dormant ; it was 


brought uy ISS4 in the National C 


lower house of the Assembly, in the 1 fa 
demand, on democratic grounds, for the san 

tion of the popular initiative in cases of partial 
revision, in order logically ¢ plete the 


sense of the Constitution 


For four vears more the proposition rested 
in the committee stage, having been sent t 
the Federal Council for report, when the ‘ 
ter was taken up by the Griitliverein, a power 
ful workingmens organization. This Verein 
presented various petitions to f Federal 


Council and kept the matter before the publ 

advancing, however, no other arguments than 
that it was an evident defect in the Constitu 
tion to deny to the people the lesser power of 


} demanding the revision of a single article, while 


vote of a half-canton is counted as half a vote | 
} to vote a new amendment providing for a sim 


in making up the majority of the States, and 
the result of the popular vote in each canton is 
considered to be the vote of the State. Both 


of these constitutions charged the Federal As | 


sembly with the duty of proposing amend 
ments, but provided that whenever one house 
passed a resolution for amendment to which 
the other house did not agree, or when fifty 
thousand Swiss voters demanded amendment, 
the question whether the Federal Constitution 
ought to be amended sbould, in either case, be 
submitted to a vote of the Swiss people, voting 





granting them the greater power of demand 
ing the revision of the whole; and, further, 
that this was one of the people's rights that 
must be claimed in the interest of pure de 
mocracy. The Federal Council then presented 
to the Federal Assembly a proposition which 
if it had been accepted, would have submitted 


ple extension to cases of partial revision of the 
power already granted in cases of total re 
vision. A demand made by 50,000 Swiss 
voters for the amendment of the Constitution 
on a single point would then have caused either 
the acceptance of the desired amendment at 
the hands of the Assembly and its presenta 
tion to the pl: biscites, or, if the Assembly dis- 
agreed with it, the presentation of the ques- 
tion, Shall the Constitution be revised in this 
particular > which being answered in the af 
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firmative, the election of a new Assembly to 
draft the new amendment and submit it afresh 
to the people would have followed. Thus 
there would have been still considerable re- 
straint imposed; the amendments would have 
been framed by competent persons, and prac- 
tically submitted twice to popular vote. The 
National Council accepted the proposition thus 
made by the Federal Council, but, curiously 
enough, the Council of States, or upper 
house of the Assembly,amended it in such a way 
as completely tochangeitssignificance. Inthe 
form in which it finally passed the Council of 
States and was agreed to by the National Coun- 
cil, it gave to 50,000 petitioning voters the 
right to present a definite amendment which 
must be submitted directly to popular vote, 
the Assembly having the right to offer a coun- 
ter proposition, whereupon the amendment re- 
ceiving a majority of the votes cast and the 
vote of a majority of States would become part 
of the Constitution. In the form of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution this proposition was 
then submitted to the plébiscites on July 5, 
1891, and accepted by a vote of 183,029 to 120,- 
599, eighteen cantons voting in the affirmative, 

To explain why the National Council made 
so radical a change in the original form of this 
proposition, and thus took away all the safe- 
guards to the grant of a doubtful power, 
would require more space than we can give it 
here, though it may be remarked that the mem- 
bers of the Council of States representing the 
cantons were doubtless largely influenced by 
the methods in vogue for revising the cantonal 
constitutions, which are in most cases very 
loose, and in some cases give a small number of 
citizens the right to propose amendments to be 
voted on at an annual public gathering with 
little ceremony. At the hands of these represen- 
tatives the proposition for revising the Con- 
stitution of the Confederation did not assume 
the importance it did to those better trained in 
more healthy theories of constitutional law. 
The Swiss people, however, were amply warn- 
ed before election day of the probable conse- 
quences of their action by eminent constitu- 
tional authorities and their leading journals. 
Little interest was taken in what seemed to be 
a mere theoretical controversy, and less in 
the fears and warnings of academical theo- 
rists. A few speeches embellished with de- 
mocratic platitudes served to bring out the 
rank and file of voters of the less intelligent 
class in favor of the amendment, and the total 
vote was light, owing to general indifference. 
The majority, nevertheless, was sufficiently 
pronounced, the amendment adopted, and the 
Swiss Constitution dethroned from the rank of 
a fundamental law. Henceforth all that mal- 
contents and faddists had to do to further 
their pet theories on any minute detail of gov- 
ernment, in case they were refused satisfaction 
at the hands of the lawmaking powers, was to 
put their ideas in the form of an amendment 
to the Constitution. With an association, or 
even a newspaper, at the head of almost any 
movement, it is not difficult to get fifty thou- 
sand signers for a petition even in little Swit- 
zerland. 

In reading over the amendment accepted 
last August, prohibiting any animal to be 
slaughtered without being stunned by a sharp 
blow to deprive it of consciousness, probably 
only those well versed in the undercurrents of 

Juropean politics of the hour will suspect the 
true nature of the movement that led up to its 
proposal and acceptance. Anti-Semitism is 


every day taking on new forms, but nowhere 
has it found a neater chance to give vent to its 
absurd fanaticism than here. 


The movement 





originated in the cantons of Bern and Aargau, 
where Jewish colonies formerly were permit- 
ted to slaughter animals according to the 
mode prescribed by their religion, by cutting 
the arteries at the throat and bleeding the ani- 
mal to death. It seems that this mode of 
slaughter attracted the attention of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals—a rather power- 
ful organization throughout Switzerland— 
which proclaimed it more cruel than methods 
in vogue among the Christians. The anti- 
Jewish feeling, already strong, was not slow 
to accept this idea, and sufficient pressure was 
brought to bear upon the cantonal govern- 
ments of Bern and Aargau to secure the pro- 
hibition of the Jewish practice. The Society 
for the Protection of Animals then endeavored 
to have similar laws passed in other cantons. 
The Jews organized themselves and petitioned 
the Federal Council, claiming that such legis- 
lation was unconstitutional, since their mode 
of slaughter was part of their religious belief, 
and Art. 50 of the Constitution guaranteed all 
persons religious liberty. The Federal Council 
thereupon undertook the examination of the 
two fundamental questions at issue: (1) Is the 
Jewish mode of slaughter an integral part of 
their religion ? and (2) if so, does it harmonize 
with the general standard of public good and 
morals under which the guarantee of religious 
liberty must be construed? Ample testimony 
was taken on both points from the ablest spe- 
cialists. The first point was decided in the 
affirmative, and the second, which covered the 
question of cruelty, was likewise decided in 
favor of the Jews, with an almost unanimous 
recommendation for the adoption of the Jewish 
mode on grounds of public health and expe- 
diency. Such authorities as Profs. Virchow 
of Berlin, Herzen, Vogt, Guillebeau, and Hess 
of Bern, the Director of the Veterinary Insti- 
tute of Leipzig, the Secretary of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and the majority of a Russian commis- 
sion of seven specialists, all testified that the 
Jewish mode was less objectionable than any 
of the others, though the reflex movements of 
the muscles, after consciousness has left the 
animal, are painful to witness, and have thus 
given rise to the belief that this method is cruel. 
The Federal Council was, therefore, compelled 
to report the Jewish petition favorably to the 
Assembly, and that body sustained it in both 
houses by a law declaring the cantonal restric- 
tions and prohibitions to be null and void. 

The next step for the Anti-Semites was an 
easy one, viz., to amend the Constitution. 
They aroused the anti-Jewish feeling, and cir- 
culated a petition for a constitutional amend- 
ment, which soon received 83,000 signatures, of 
which number the three German cantons, Zu- 
rich, Bern, and Aargau, furnished over 64,000 
and the French-speaking cantons only 2,500. 
A strong agitation pro and con ensued. In 
the affirmative were arrayed the anti-Semitic 
organizations and the friends of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals ; in the negative 
the leading journals and the most enlightened 
public sentiment in all those cantons where 
Jewish colonies were not yet influential enough 
to arouse jealousy and hatred. Except in these 
latter cantons, the vote polled on election day 
was light. As now officially announced, it 
stands 191,527 for the amendment and 127,101 
against. Less than half of the voting strength 
was brought out, yet not one French-speaking 
canton voted in the affirmative. In view of 
the fact that the vote of the States or cantons 
gave only one majority, we may say that the 
vote in the smallest of the cantons, Zug, which 
cast only 1,300 votes and gave an affirmative 











majority of less than 400 votes, decided this 
important change in the Swiss Constitution. 
The whole question, however, has not sufli- 
ciently touched the pockets of the people to 
arouse much indignation at this the first use to 
be made of the ‘‘ people’s initiative.” The time 
will doubtless come when a sufficiently flagrant 
abuse of this power will arouse the Swiss na- 
tion to a consciousness of its mistake, and lead 
to a reconstruction period in its constitutional 
history. SAMUEL M. LINDSAY. 








THE FRENCH ARTISTIC INVASION OF 
ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, November 20, 1893. 

THERE was promise in the announcement 
that an exhibition of French decorative art 
was to be held in London. The term is confus- 
ing, since all art is decorative, else it is not art. 
But the Arts and Crafts’ show being still open 
to prove that, according to this Society’s defi- 
nition, decorative art in England begins and 
ends with the work of its own members, the 
French collection, it was hoped, by explaining 
the French use of the term, would offer a fine 
opportunity for comparative study. If it has 
turned out to be not at all what was expected, 
it is a hundred times more interesting than if 
it were; for the organizers of the exhibition 
have given the word decorative an interpreta- 
tion liberal and sensible beyond the belief of 
the English Arts-and-Craftsmen. The arts 
which custom classes as decorative either are 
not represented at all, or else so vilely that it 
would have been better not to make the at- 
tempt. Household furniture, stained glass, 
wall-papers, pottery, china do but succeed in 
showing that French amateurs and manufac- 
turers can, when they choose, be as inartistic 
and vulgar as anybody else. It is only Char- 
pentier, with his exquisite metal-work—his lit- 
tle bas-reliefs for locks or panels, the tankards 
and candlesticks in which he charms by his 
accomplished use of the human figure intro- 
duced into ornament—only Charpentier, and 
Chéret with his vases, and Wiener with his 
book-bindings, who, by bringing to London 
their contributions from last spring’s Champ- 
de-Mars Salon, have lent to this department 
distinction and elegance. 

But then, on the other hand, arts not usual- 
ly classified as decorative have been, not mere- 
ly included in the collection, but represented 
most marvellously well and adequately. These 
are the arts of lithography, wood-engraving, 
and etching, and upon them the interest of the 
exhibition rests. Nothing could be more time- 
ly than their present appearance in London. 
In the first place, they give the lie direct to 
the theory of the Arts-and-Craftsmen that 
prints and drawings cannot be decorative if the 
draughtsman swerve a hair's breadth from cer- 
tain arbitrary lines and combinations of lines, 
a certain affectation of primitiveness and in- 
difference to natural beauty of form. In the 
French work, the artist has allowed himself 
the freedom of the painter, or, perhaps, bor- 
rowed motives—to be worked out in his own 
fashion—from the Oriental, or has boldly for- 
saken the beaten track for strange and origi- 
nal experiment. And he will be a blind man 
who will find truer feeling for ornament in 
the stilted mannerisms of Crane than in the 
free, unconstrained designs of Carriére—in the 
archaic wood-blocks after Burne-Jones than 
in the lovely color-prints of Leptre. Not an art- 
ist is there who does not work according to con- 
ventions, for art itself is in its very nature a 
convention. But this is no reason why each 
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artist should not be at liberty to choose his 
own, instead of being bound by those of 
others, or by tradition. Just asa canvas filled 
with a landscape by Corot is as wholly deco- 
rated as a wall-space filled with geometrical 
figures, so the characteristic and personal 
lines of Lepére, or the well-composed portraits 
of Carriére, form as truly decorative a design 
as the cross between Botticelli and Burne- 
Jones—and mighty little of the former 
which is the only convention accepted by the 
English would-be authorities. 

More important still is the proof afforded by 
the collection of the reaction against the ex- 
cesses of ‘‘ process.” For, flat contradiction as 
at first it may sound, to process we really owe 
the present new Renaissance in the arts of 
lithography and wood-engraving, and, in a 
lesser degree, etching. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. For the reproduction of line 
drawings process is not easily to be outdone; 
for the rendering of wash drawings, ninety- 
nine artists in a hundred will prefer it—and 
prefer it with emphasis—to wood-engraving: 
and, the chances are, it will be carried to great- 
er perfection in the future. But the very excel- 
lence of these mechanical facsimiles has directed 
the energies of the wood-engraver and litho- 
grapher into new channels. Professional pessi 
mists there be who declare that these arts are 
doomed to utter extinction: that henceforth the 
intelligence of engraver or lithographer will be 
superseded wholly by the unintelligent action 
of chemicals. And, indeed, in England there 
is danger of this prophecy being fulfilled. 
Here, process has been sadly abused, since its 
cheapness, and not its excellence, has to most 
editors and publishers been its recommenda- 
tion; and, where cheapness is sought, original 
wood-engravers and lithographers can have 
small chance. But in France, and to a lesser 
extent in the United States, such among them 
as are artists, their services being no longer 
monopolized in the facsimile reproduction of 
other men’s designs, have been able to give 
their individuality full play, to make experi- 
ment after experiment, to use the stone or the 
wood for the recording of their own -impres 
sions. The result is the possibility of so fine 
and striking and suggestive a series of prints 
as that now hanging on the walls of the Graf- 
ton Galleries—a series which could not well 
have been brought together some ten or twelve 
years ago, before the popularizing of process. 

This activity is most marked in the revival 
of lithography. The stone has attracted paint- 
ers like Besnard and Carriére and Puvis de 
Chavannes, who are represented in the present 
collection, as some years ago it appealed to 
Whistler, who may be said to have inaugurat- 
ed the movement. But even more notable are 
the many new departures that have been made 
in the art, the wonderful manner in which the 
resources of the stone have been tested. Of 
the technical methods employed I say nothing, 
since just now I am concerned with results. 
Judging from these, it seems as if there were 
nothing the original lithographer cannot do. 
He can give not merely line, as in a pencil 
drawing on the stone by Willette, but tone no 
less well, as in the rich, brilliant studies of 
light and shade by Dillon and Lunois, two mas- 
ters of the art. His very brushmarks can be 
rendered, or so subtle a quality as the mist 
that hangs over a portrait by Carriére. And 
next to an example of this kind you will come 
at once upon a strong design in thick, straight- 
forward black lines and bold blots by Anquetin 
of the Courrier Francais. The prints in color 
are no less interesting. Unfortunately there 
are few of the posters that give gayety and life 
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to French streets—only about half-a-dozen by 
Grasset have been sent, among them the fa 
miliar, angular, delightful arrangement of 
Sarah Bernhardt as Jeanne d’Are. But there 
are curious impressions of vivid color by Lu- 
nois, delicate suggestions by Lep-re, Japanese 
like, fantastic use of figures by Dennis. And 
in none are we dependent upon another man’s 
interpretation; we have in each the work of 
the artist himself. There could be no question 
of process competing with lithographs hke this 
In America, Cole’s engravings after the old 
masters, and Kruell’s portraits, certainly have 
qualities which process or photography, in the 
eyes of an intelligent critic or even educated 
observer, could never rival. In France, Florian 
has experimented in this same field with still 
greater originality and more varied effects 
His use of the graver is freer; he sketches at 
times on the block, giving in beautiful lines his 
impressions of pictures or those parts of a pic 
ture which have charmed him. Wood-engray 
ing will not soon surpass the loveliness of his 
blocks after Botticelli, especially one, showing 
a single figure from the ‘* Birth of Venus,” the 
flower-sprigged gown, the swirl of the drape 
ries, the little landscape beyond, all expressed 
with incomparable refinement and delicacy, 
while the silvery quality given to the print is 
in admirable harmony with the subject. So 
long as there are such masters as Florian, Cole, 
and Kruell, what nonsense it is to lament the 
decline of wood-engraving. Others, Lepére, for 
instance, like Mr. Elbridge Kingsley, engrave 
directly from nature on the block, and, Lep re 
being an artist of distinction, the results with 
him are always interesting, sometimes of su- 
preme value. His most noteworthy achieve 
ment is in the blocks printed in color. These 
have less in common with the ordinary color 
work of the Western engraver—like those now 
exhibited by Pissarro, for example—than with 
the work of the Japanese. He has not thought 
it necessary to overload his print with color, 
even though he may use the same number of 
blocks as Pissarro; rather he has suggested tints 
the beauty of which would be sacriticed by 
elaboration or attempt at too close realizing, 
and by his suggestion he has obtained an effect 
of distant landscape, of flowing water, or even 
of the modelling of the sky, much as the Japa 
nese artist succeeds in producing very similar 
effects in his print. What has already been 
accomplished by the modern original wood 
engraver is of importance, not solely in itself, 
but in the still wider scope and greater free 
dom it bids fair to give to the art in the future 
The experiments in etching are as amusing. 
but hardly as promising. The printing of 
plates in color, as practised by Delatre, is in- 
genious, but his success is scarce sufficient to 
induce many etchers to neglect the old black 
and brown and gray inks. More to the pur 
pose are the effective combinations of line and 
aquatint, or some method of preparing the 
plate known only to the etcher himself, to ren 
der any and every effect. The three Pissarros 
have made wonderful prints in this way. And 
there is a small portrait of Lautree by Maurin 
which commands the respect of the artist. 





while it stimulates the layman's curiosity, so | 


impossible is it to understand how the beauti 


ful rich surface and the fine tones have been | 


obtained 

In London the influence of the exhibition 
should be for good. It is refreshing in its 
frank, unaffected contrast to the fads of the 
English draughtsmen of the primitive school, 
who call themselves decorators in contradis- 
tinction to all other illustrators and engravers. 
It should prove of incalculable use to the Eng- 





lish student, who, for the first tume, has the 


chance to learn something of the possibiliti 


of wood-engraving and lithography which he 
has hitherto known by their limitations To 
every one it is delightful asa reminder of the 
present vitality of arts whose very existence is 
supposed to be imperilled by the invention of 
process N. N 


PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS 
\ 


1 


Paris, November 11, 18a3 
TALLEYRAND understood well the need of 
striking while the iron is hot, and lost no time 
as soon as he had the Emperor Alexander with 
him. He had declared himself for the Bour 
bons, and when Alexander asked him how he 


would accomplish the revolution, 


hesitate to say that he would accomplish it 
with the help of the Senate. Pasquier too 
knew how to take a prompt resolution. ‘| 
had,” he says, ‘reflected on the grave situation 
in which | was to be placed. [did not conceal 


from myself the dangers or the sadness of an 
irrevocable resolution. From that moment 
{his first interview with Nesselrode] | resolved 
to employ all the means in my power to pro 
cure the triumph of the House of Bourbon 
The Senate behaved as Tallevrand had promis 


ed that it should behave: if it had not done so, 


“our situation,” says Pasquier, ‘‘ would have 
become critical This oecasion was, in 
all Tallevrand’s life. the one when he best 
manceuvred, for it is past comprehension how, 


and how rapidly, he obtained all that was ne 
cessary, how evervthing was fixed and exe 
cuted." The Senate met, named a provisional 
government, and promulgated a series of arti 
cles which were the foundation of the CAa 


all in one day, under the presidency of Talley 


rand “he next day@it: pronounced the depo 
sition of Napoleon. The decree of deposition 
was brought to Alexander, whoa, in order fo 
show that he wished to become an ally of 
France, ordered that all the French prisoners 
held in Russia should be set free. Pasquier 


had kept his office of prefect of police, and had 
to answer for the safety of Alexander, who 
horseback and to 
establishments. ‘* Honored,” 


liked to go through Paris on 
Visit allits publ 
said the pre fect. ina circular to all bis agents, 


~ 


“with the confidence of the provisional gov- 





ernment has maintained me in my 
functions, I have accepted this mode of serv- 
ing my country 

Meanwhile, Napoleon was still at Fontaine 
bleau, ready to take the offensive. He had 
called near him the two corps of Marshals 
Marmont and Mortier, and was expecting 
troops from Champagne. He was desirous to 
fight a battle before Paris and to rouse the 
workingmen of the capital. ‘The idea of a 
battle fought under the walls of Paris threw 
the firmest into consternation, for, if it was 
lost by the Allies, the consequences were in- 
calculable. Who could know what might happen 
As for the 
nen who had dared to come out against Na- 


in a precipitate retreat 


poleon as we had just done, it is easy to per- 
ceive what would have been their fate. Flight 
would have been their only resource.” So 
great was the fear that some people already 
thought of trying to assassinate Bonaparte. 
Pasquier heard of these projects, and, having 
received a letter from the Duc de Bassano, 
brought to him by a peasant, he took the op- 
portunity to send back word, first, advising 
the Emperor to have his person well guarded, 
and, secondly, urging him not to apply to him 
any more for anything concerning his service. 
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The Duc de Bassano had asked him, on behalf 
of the Emperor, in his letter to give him details 
of the state of Paris. Pasquier gives the full 
text of the dry note which he sent to the Duc 
de Bassano; it ends thus: ‘‘ No need to ask me 
any more for anything. You must know the 
side I have taken.” 

Alexander was much concerned about the sen- 
timents of the army, as if in 1814 he foresaw 
the return from Elba in 1815. He said in his 
little circle: ‘*The army is always the army: 
as long as you have it not with you, gentlemen, 
you have nothing. It represents the French 
nation, and if you do not gain it over, you can 
do nothing solid. It will always in the end up- 
set what has been established without its con- 
sent and against its sentiment.” The answer 
to these fears was given by Marshal Marmont; 
his defection was the deathblow to Napoleon. 
Pasquier relates in great detail the story of 
Talleyrand and Nesselrode’s negotiations with 
Marmont. 

‘*T know all that has been said,” writes Pas- 
quier, ‘‘all that one has a right to think about 
Marshal Marmont; alas! it is certain that I 
would not have the act with which he is re- 
proached weighing on my memory. Still, he 
rendered a great service, and he rendered it 
unconditionally. Whatever may have been his 
secret thoughts, he asked nothing, he stipulat- 
ed nothing for himself. We shall soon see his 
example followed by his most renowned rivals 
and equals. All, in the course of three weeks, 
yielded to the new order of things, to the 

use of Bourbon.” 

The abdication of Napoleon, which was 
forced on him by his own marshals, was signed 
on the 4th of April, 1814, at Fontainebleau. 
Pasquier was present when the plenipotentia- 
ries of the French Emperor were received by 
Alexander. A conference took place, in which 
the fate of Napoleon was decided; it lasted till 
two o’clock in the morning. ‘‘We had wit- 
nessed one of the most &xtraordinary scenes of 

.which *istory bas preserved the memory. A 
sovereign, arriving from the confines of Asia, 
had coolly allowed to be discussed the existence 
of a dynasty founded by the greatest man of 
modern times, and the return of the most an- 
cient European dynasty, torn from the throne 
twenty-two years before by the most terrible 
revolution. He ended the discussion by saying: 
‘I will come to a decision to-morrow before 
nine o’clock.’” And so he did. Alexander was 
convinced that the abdication would be an il- 
lusion if Napoleon was recognized: the King of 
Rome was sacrificed, and Austria did not ap- 
pear to care for his interests. 

The island of Elba was chosen for Napoleon’s 
prison. Is it true that, on hearing his fate, 
Napoleon tried to poison himself? Pasquier 
admits it. ‘During the night of the 12th and 
18th of April, he tried to destroy himself. 
The poison which he used, shut up in his néces- 
saire since the Russian campaign, was proba- 
bly too old; it had no effect except to cause very 
intens pain. The Servian surgeon who was with 
him lost his head, went down into the court of 
the Cheval Blanc, and, finding a horse saddled, 
jumped on it and went off on a gallop. He did 
not reappear at Fontainebleau.” Napoleon 
was a fatalist; he accepted his fate, ratified 
the arrangements made for him, and rather 
encouraged than discouraged all the adhesions 
to the new government which poured in from 
all sides in a few days. Monsieur, Comte 
d@ Artois, made his entrance into Paris on 
horseback, in the uniform of the national 

The King was detained some time 

Napo- 


guard. 
longer in England by a fit of the gout. 
leon was still at Fontainebleau. 


‘‘It cannot be disputed that, having once 
made up his mind to abdicate, his attitude was 





noble and resigned. He even spoke with in- 
dulgence of Talleyrand. ‘After all,’ he said, 
‘he served me well while he did serve me; I 
quarrelled with him perhaps with a little levi- 
ty. I then ill-treated him. He must have 
been tempted to avenge himself. So fine a 
mind as his must have understood that the 
Bourbons were approaching, that they alone 
could assure his vengeance. He took the first 
steps towards them. It was very simple. I com- 
mitted a great blunder. I had brought him 
to such a pitch of discontent that I ought to 
have shut him up or have kept him always at 
my side.’ ” 


Napoleon left for the island of Elba; the next 
day the Duc de Berry arrived from Nor- 
mandy. ‘I was beside him,” says Pasquier, 
‘‘ when he gave his first audience. All the ge- 
nerals then in Paris came to be presented to 
him. He knew none of them; all were obliged 
to give their names to an aide-de-camp placed 
near him. I was obliged to help in this deli- 
cate duty.” This incident shows how utterly 
ignorant the Bourbons were of the society 
which was to become theirs. The Comte 
d’ Artois, who had assumed the functions of 
government before the arrival of the King, 
asked Pasquier how the King could recom- 
pense the services which he had rendered. 
Pasquier said that he was tired of his place, 
and wished to leave it. The Comte d’Artois 
insisted on his remaining in it one or two years 
more. 

Louis XVIII. travelled slowly from England 
and stopped at Compiégne. 


‘* When the Emperor Alexander appeared at 
Compiégne, it was impossible for him not to 
perceive that he entered into an atmosphere 
very different from that in which he had hith- 
erto lived. He was no longer the indispensa- 
ble. unique man, upon whom everything de 
pended; a new influence balanced his, and it 
was the most disagreeable of all to him, as it 
came from the quarter which revealed the only 
rivalry he had to fear. [The King had found 
an asylum in England when he was exclud- 
ed from every country in Europe, even 
Russia.] Alexander had come with an idea 
which he had cherished for some little time 
with complacency—the idea of an intimate 
union between Russia and France, a union 
which would be cemented by the marriage of 
the Duc de Berry with one of hissisters. . . . 
He found neither in the King nor in his family 
the abandon, the cordiality which might have 
made an overture simple and easy. He return- 
ed from Compiégne to Paris in a very different 
state of mind from that in which he had come.” 


The consequences of this coldness were grave, 
for, as Pasquier remarks, the conflict between 
the English influence and the Russian influence 
was soon felt in the political parties of France. 


‘*On theside of England were the Court and 
the whole of the party of the émigrés; on the 
side of Russia were all the men who had play- 
ed an active and important part in recent 
events, all those whose patriotism had, during 
the wars of the Empire, revolted against Eng- 
land. A deep hatred of England had become 
a national sentiment; all the military men 
were imbued with it, the inhabitants of the 
— had drunk it in with their mothers’ 
milk.” 


Talleyrand’s astonisbment at Compiégne was 
as great as Alexander’s surprise ; he saw him- 
self relegated to the crowd of courtiers ; he had 
to wait two or three hours before being intro- 
duced by M. de Blacas. The King said to Tal- 
leyrand when he saw him: ‘Well, M. de 
Talleyrand, sol am right inthe end? If you 
had had the advantage, you would have said to 
me, ‘Sit down, and let us have a talk’; it is 
for me to pay you this compliment and to say, 
‘Sit down and let us talk together.’” There 
was much irony and some impertinence in this 
apparently friendly familiarity. The King 
still saw the Bishop of Autun in M. de Talley- 
rand; he had forgotten nothing. Louis XVIII. 





received at Saint-Ouen the Senate, the mar- 
shals of France, all the high dignitaries of the 
State; he made the declaration which bears 
the name of Declaration of Saint-Ouen, in 
which he accepted the principle of a Consti- 
tution, and confirmed the principal articles 
which had been prepared by the Senate 
Among the framers of the Constitution 
was M. Beugnot. It was agreed between the 
King and his brother that Beugnot should be- 
come director-general of the police in place of 
Pasquier. M. de Blacas, in the name of the 
King, informed Pasquier of this change, and 
asked him what compensation he would prefer. 
The place of director-general of the Ponts-et- 
Chauss¢es was vacant, and was not a political 
post. Pasquier, in this new office, became a 
witness and ceased to be an actor. 

There was no intimacy between the King 
and his family and the allied sovereigns; Louis 
XVIII. was anxious only to see them depart. 
In the meantime, Alexander often called at 
Malmaison on the Empress Josephine and on 
her daughter, Queen Hortense. He spent with 
them the greater part of his evenings. In the 
small circle of Josephine, he spoke rather too 
freely of the Bourbons. ‘ Ces gens-la,” said 
he in a moment of spleen, ‘‘ ne se soutien- 
dront jamais.” Louis XVIII. could not view 
with much pleasure these visits to Malmaison; 
on his part he always let Alexander see that 
he was the King of France par la grace 
de Dieu: he walked before him in going 
through a door; he kept up all the forms of 
the ancient etiquette of sovereigns. Josephine 
fell ill during Alexander’s sojourn in Paris, 
end expired after three days’ illness. The 
Emperor of Russia was very attentive to her, 
and spent the night of her death at Malmaison. 
The Russian Imperial Guard attended her fune- 
ral at Rueil, and rendered her the honors which 
in other times would have been rendered by 
Napoleon’s imperial guard. 

At last, the treaty of peace was signed and 
ratified: 

““T shall never forget,” says Pasquier, ‘‘ the 
impression I received on the morning of the 
3d_ofs June, when I crossed the Place Louis 
XV. to go to my house. I found the square 
and the adjacent quays covered with Russian 
and Prussian troops marching away with their 
knapsacks on their backs. The morning was 
misty, and whether on account of the weather 
or of the fatigue of having seen so many 
things, the great event of the evacuation was 
ee. without noise, without specta- 
tors. Nobod7, or almost nobody, had taken 
the trouble to turn out. . . . I remained 
half an hour on the bridge, motionless, looking 
on the flow of these soldiers, of this mass of 
arms, of guns, of horses. . How far 
from my thought was the possibility of seeing 
again and in a very short interval of time 
these terrible phalanxes which had weighed 
so heavily on us!” 


Correspondence. 





AN INDEX GRIEVANCE. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In a small Southern college, which has 
a meagre library and very limited funds for 
adding to it, there is a certain professor of 
Greek whose none-too-aldermanic salary bare- 
ly enables him to support his family, and to 
buy from year to year a few new books that he 
deems necessary aids to his work if he is to do 
his duty by his classes. This teacher, who has 
from twelve to fifteen hours per week of class- 
work, has a certain feeling (which creeps into 
his mind timidly enough in the presence of 





tomes of German learning), that a book of re- 
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ference should be a book of ready reference. 
He thinks that an index adds something to a 
good many books, and he has tried in a feeble 
way to use his Schmidt’s ‘ Kunstformen der 
Griechischen Poesie’ and Rossbach and West- 
phal’s ‘ Musische Kiinste der Hellenen’ without 
one. 

But the Nation has preached and preached 
upon this text, and he hopes will continue to 
preach. He begs to sing a different tale of 
woe. He has found Lipsius’s edition of Meier 
and Schoemann’s ‘Der Attische Process’ use- 
ful in his reading of Lysias and other Attic 
orators. The book has an index (though no 
index of passages cited), but what is he to do 
with the 123 ** Berichtigungen und Nachtriige ”? 
He must either look in two places on every 
consultation, or incorporate all the corrections 
in the body of the book, by symbol or in full. 
The first is inconvenient, the second takes time 
ill to be spared. He gets interested in the ety- 
mology of some word and consults his Brug- 
mann’s ‘ Grundriss der Vergleichenden Gram- 
matik.’ He happens to have met Prof. Brug- 
mann, and found him a courteous gentleman, 
full of the milk of human kindness. Yet his 
‘Grundriss’ contains, in the first volume, 46 
‘““Nachtriige und Berichtigungen” ; in the se- 
cond, 141 solidly printed ‘‘ Berichtigungen und 
Nachtriige” to the first volume, 152 to the se- 
cond volume, followed by 55 ‘* Verbesserungen 
und Nachtriige” ! And then, to cap the cli- 
max, he finds that after the index come 45 
more “ Nachtriige und Berichtigungen zu Band 
II.” And so on and on through a long list of 
books that the Fatherland sends us. One be- 
comes profoundly thankful that the 131 ‘ Be- 
richtigungen und Nachtriige” in the first vol- 
ume of Kiihner-Blass, and the 153 in the sec- 
ond volume to the first, and the 75 to the 
second, are included in the purview of the 
index, though of course one cannot trust the 
body of the book without reference to the in- 
dex. 

Is it always the notoriously bad German eye- 
sight that is responsible for the often execrable 
proof-reading, or is it sometimes simply haste? 
It is true that these multitudinous corrections 
come in part from a desire to refer the reader 
to the latest word on every question. But it 
often seems as if more deliberation would have 
increased the elements of dignity and finality. 
And surely, when an important correction has 
been made, the index should show it. 

WwW. H. 





DILIP SINH. 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: It occurs to me that a few words supple- 
mentary to ‘‘ F. H.’s” communication respect- 
ing the late Dhuleep Singh in your paper of 
last week might be welcomg to some readers. 
Having had some direct or personal knowledge 
of an important incident in the Maharajah’s 
life to which ‘“F. H.” refers, I am able to 
mention some circumstances or considerations 
which deepen the curiosity (queerness ®) of the 
affair, and which, though probably well known 
to “ F. H.,” he does not explicitly denote or 
indicate. 

Dhuleep Singh was not, as some Americans 
have supposed, merely the heir apparent, but 
the actual Maharajah or great king of the do- 
minions of Runjeet Singh, having been placed 
upon the throne of Lahore by the British in 
1846; and in his character of great king it was 
he who, after the crushing defeat of the Sikhs 
in 1849, tendered to the Governor-General, at 
the gates of Lahore, the submission of himself 
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and his chiefs. And when, in 1849, Lord Dal- 
housie annexed the Punjab to the British terri- 
tories, it was as the deposed Maharajah that he 
was thought worthy of the liberal pension of 
£40,000 a year. It was also upon his title, as 
having been their actual or de facto king, that 
the Sikhs relied in their hope of his future re- 
storation to the throne from which he had been 
deposed, 

Whatever knowledge some of the Sikhs pos 
sessed respecting the baseness of his birth, and 
whatever suspicions were entertained by others 
of them, Dhuleep Singh was undoubtedly a cen- 
tre or nucleus around which the Sikhs might 
some day rally. Though still a boy in his early 
teens, and not a boy who gave promise of great 
future ability, he was already a source of 
troublous thoughts and of brooding intrigue 
among the Sirdars and other chiefs in the 
Punjab. And though no movement against 
the recently imposed rule of the * white for- 
eigners” might take place, or even threaten to 
take place, at an early day, it was clear enough 
that the state of unrest would probably grow 
worse as the captive Maharajah advanced in 
years and stature 

Now, most readers very likely know that the 
Sikhs of the Punjab were by far the most for- 
midable antagonists, of Indian origin, the Bri- 
tish have ever encountered in maintaining their 
dominion in the East. In the war with the 
Sikhs there was a day on which, during many 
hours, Englisk rule in India seemed to have 
reached its end or to hang by a hair. Indeed, 
even another battle with the Sikhs, though the 
English were known beforehand as predestined 
victors, seemned of all calamities the most to 
be avoided, if possible; and happily there was 
one way in which whatever dangers might in- 
here in the person of the little *‘Great Rajah ” 
might be easily eliminated or neutralized. Pur- 
po:ely or consciously to injure, and thus, in any 
manner or degree, to disqualify the Prince was 
out of the question and not to be thought of; a 
remedy forbidden with equal emphasis by Bri- 
tish magnanimity and by British humanity 
No, certainly such a thought, Iam sure, never 
entered the mind of one of the English gentle 
men upon whom the high responsibilities of 
British administration in India then rested 
Instead of injuring the boy in any way, they 
determined to confer upon him the greatest 
of all benefits by making, or rather by causing 
him to be made, a Christian in the mode and 
after the pattern prescribed by the Church of 
England. Accordingly, at the request of the 
Prince’s English guardian, Sir John Logan, an 
American missionary at Farrakhabad, the Rev. 
Mr. Seeley, undertook his preliminary inustruc- 
tion in the elements of Christian doctrine; and 
when this course of teaching had continued a 
few months or weeks, the Maharajah, then in 
his fifteenth year, was baptized by an East In- 
dia Company's chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Jay, and 
was thus made a Christian. Naturally, the re- 
port of this transformation was rapidly spread 
abroad over the northwest provinces and from 
there over the Punjab, with results easily fore- 
seen. The bibliolaters who worship the Granth 
and hate the Moslems; the Moslems who love 
the Koran aud hate all idolaters; and the or- 
thodox Hindus who regard neither the Granth 
nor the Koran—in a word, all the peoples of 
the Punjab—forthwith found themselves in a 
state of happy unity of sentiment respecting 
the very objectionable metamorphosis of their 
late Maharajah; while the rebellious Sirdars 
at once perceived that he had ceased to be 
available for their purposes R. E. W. 
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Notes. 


Tuk * Neart of Oak Books, f English prose 
and poetry for voung folks, already announced 
as in process of compilation by Prof. C. E 
Norton and Miss Kate Stephens, are soon to be 
published in tive volumes by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston 

The procession of reprints recommences wit 
(let us say at random) the * Lorna Doon 
two volumes issued by Porter & Coates, Phila 
delphia. We find this edition preferable to a 
much more ambitious one of recent date in 
respect both of typography and of handines 


The photoegravure illustrations are numerous 
and all but wholly views of the seer f this 
Devonshire story; the few figure compos 

are weak and ineffective, but do not s« \ 


mar the uniformly pleasing impress! 
well-chosen transcripts from natur 
binding is in white and gold with an arabes 





design. We like best the pretty pag f 

with its deep untroken margin in the Harps 
edition of Charles Reade’s * Cloister and t! 
Haarth,’ in two volumes richly bound in buff 
and gold. Still, Mr. William Martin Johnson's 
drawings, which irregularly break in upeor 
margin, seldom lack a decorative quality and 
they show not ai little versatility | 
draughtsmanship of the figures is 

clever in an amateuri { shinv pag 
must be set down to the account o Process 
For every-~day use one can but mimend tl 
simpler style in which A.C. MeClurg A ¢ 
Chicago, have revived Elizabeth Spotford’s 
‘Rumour,’ again in two volumes, light to ¢ 
hand and most tasteftilly bound int 


Stamped in gold on the) back and tn wl 
theside. Mrs. Spotford’s © introductory not 
is a pretty full disquisition upon the aut! 
The two frontispieces are of Beethoven and 
Louis Napoleon 

Werecur once more to the parallel editions 
of Scott, the International (Estes A Lauriat 
and the Dryburgh 
spectively add *The Abbot’ in two volumes 
and ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ in ot neith 


calling for any remark by wavy of distincti 


Macmillan), which now 


from their predecessors, We may say the sam 
of Fielding’s * Jonathan Wild’ in the Dent-Ma 

millan issue; of ‘In Far Lochaber, in Harper's 
uniform edition of William Black; and of 
Ruskin’s ‘Elements of Drawing’ in the Brant 
wood edition supervised by Prof. Norton (Maj 
nard, Merrill & Co MeClurg’s ‘* Lau 


Crowned ™ series is well known as a standard 





of good inexpensive bookmaking, and we need 


therefore only refer to it as the model after 


which the same firm have fashioned Carlyle’s 





‘Sartor Resartus” and Thackeray's 


Humorists,” the shorter work having a more 


open appearance. 

Little, Brown & C Boston, celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of ‘The Adventures of 
Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman,’ by 
bringing this classic out anew in very hand 


some style, within and without, while coupling 
with it for the first time a uniform (third 
volume embracing the same author's ‘ Little 
Mr. Bouncer and His Friend Verdant Green 
| and ‘Tales of College Life.’ Mr. Cuthbert Bede's 
own Thackerayesque illustrations have been 
| reproduced in this set, which has an historic as 


well as an imaginative value. The covers are 
in green, of course, richly and artistically 
stamped, and the price for such good work 
manship very moderate 

The Scribners have thought it well to make 
up a brochure, in large type, of the articles by 
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artists on the World’s Fair and its frequenters 
that have appeared in their Magazine—Mr., F. 
D. Millet on ‘‘ The Decoration of the Exposi- 
tion,” Mr. J. A. Mitchell on ‘‘ Types and Peo- 
ple at the Fair,” Mr. Will H. Low on “ The 
Art of the White City,” etc., etc. There is 
some overlapping in these categories, and some, 
but less, in the accompanying designs, from all 
which emerges a pretty souvenir called ‘Some 
Artists at the Fair.’ 

We pause in this long list with ‘A History 
of My Time,’ an English version of the Me- 
moirs of Chancellor Pasquier, of which the 
first volume, 1789-1810, is before us (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), while our Paris correspondent 
is commenting on the second in the original 
French. We shall say nothing as to contents, 
therefore. The 559 pages are compactly print- 
ed, without being trying to the eyes. Anearly 
and a later portrait of Pasquier are the sole il- 
lustrations. The translation, by Charles E. 
Roche, shows itself, on the least examination, 
to be literal to a degree that makes it more 
trustworthy than scholarly or idiomatic. 

Some of the illustrated holiday books are 
not new, and some that are new are not good. 
Lee & Shepard revive J. Noel Paton’s time- 
honored designs for Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner’ (for what, we wonder, do they claim 
copyright ?), and the Appletons bring out 
illustrated editions of ‘ Picciola’ and of Bry- 
ant’s ‘ Poems of Nature,’ of which it is difficult 
to say whether J. F. Gueldry’s figures or Paul 

“de Longpré’s landscapes and flowers are the 
worse. In the absence of other tests, perhaps 
the cover of the second of the volumes may be 
considered to gain for it the palm of badness. 

Good training and an adequate knowledge of 
the figure mark Mr. F. V. Du Mond’s drawings 
for Mr. William Trumbull’s not very inspiring 
poem, ‘The Legend of the White Canoe’ (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), and Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
as is well known, sketches with a brisk and 
clever pen, even if not with quite the dainty 
elegance of fancy that should accompany Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain’ (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.). 
Mr. Dobson himself, it is fair to say, seems sa- 
tisfied and pleased with Mr. Partridge’s work, 
and if we feel that Abbey could have done it 
better, it is hard to say who else could. 

The great album of ‘The City of St. Louis 
and its Resources’ (St. Louis: Star-Sayings) is 
an excellent specimen of a class of works fami- 
liar to the West. Its letterpress is exception- 
ally well written, and its numerous portraits of 
leading men in the various industries, trades, 
and professions afford material for an interest- 
ing study of American types. A few of these 
persons have a national reputation outside of 
trade circles, but in the main the biographical 
sketches deal with men of only local fame and 
importance, and their genealogical value is 
considerable. The typography and presswork 
are very creditable. 

Readers of the Bookman must have been 
struck with a series of reminiscential papers 
running from its first number, of October, 
1891, down to the present, and signed #. Mr. 
Francis Espinasse now fathers and collects 
them under the title, ‘Literary Recollections 
and Sketches’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The Car- 
lyles and their circle cut the largest figure in 
the volume. Mr. Espinasse is himself a Scotch- 
man, notwithstanding his name, and, being 
one who neither grovels before Carlyle nor bel- 
lows at him, he contributes not a little to the 
better understanding of the Sage of Chelsea 
which has been reached since other hands than 
Mr. Froude’s have been taking a turn at his 
portraiture. 





A Life of Wagner, in about 15,000 words, by 
Edward Francis, has been added to Brentano’s 
‘Petite Library.” It is prettily bound and 
small enough to be slipped into the vest pocket 
and read on a single trip on the elevated rail- 
way. It gives the principal facts of the com- 
poser’s life in a sufficiently accurate manner 
(although we note a few small mistakes, espe- 
cially on p. 98}, and it contains at the end a 
useful list of Wagner’s compositions, besides 
a full table of contents of his ten volumes of li- 
terary works. 

Schopenhauer’s principal work has been 

translated into English, but his ‘ Parerga’ and 
other books still await a complete translation. 
That it will come in time is a matter of course. 
Schopenhauer is, as a French writer has said, 
not ‘‘a philosopher like others, but one who 
has seen the world.” Pending the appearance 
of acomplete translation, we must welcome 
the ‘ Essays of Schopenhauer,’ by T. B. Saun- 
ders (A. L. Burt), a selection of the best chap- 
“ters from the philosopher's various volumes. 
They are grouped by the translator under five 
heads—‘‘ The Wisdom of Life,” ‘‘ Counsels and 
Maxims,” ‘‘ Religion and Other Essays,” ‘‘ The 
Art of Literature,” ‘‘ Studies in Pessimism.” 
The American edition is a cheaper reprint in 
one volume of the English edition in five small 
volumes, one of which is already in its third 
edition. To authors there is hardly anything 
in all literature more valuable and suggestive 
than the essays here reproduced ‘‘ On Author- 
ship,” ‘‘On Style,” ‘‘On Thinking for One's 
Self.” In the translator’s preface is pointed 
out, among other things, the affinity between 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism and a fundamental 
tenet of Christian theology. 

From the Scribners we have a new edition, 
abridged in one volume, of the Life of Jenny 
Lind by Holland and Rockstro. It is an in- 
teresting story in itself, and Jenny Lind was 
such a pure and lovable character that her ca- 
reer is one with which all young women inte- 
rested in music and the stage should be fa- 
miliar. In thechapter on Jenny Lind’s method 
they will also find some useful practical hints. 

E. Schuberth & Co. are the American agents 
for Donajowski’s Miniature Scores of famous 
symphonies. They are the full orchestral 
scores, elegantly printed, in the convenient 
size of an ordinary book, and the price is ex- 
tremely moderate. 

After along interval devoted to men of com- 
paratively little importance, the series of 
‘‘Les Artistes Célébres” (Macmillan) again 
gives us a book dealing with a justly celebrat- 
ed painter. Constant Troyon, if not an artist 
of the very first rank, yet holds a very high 
place in the second. Greater than Dupré and 
Diaz, if not so great as Millet, Corot, or Rous- 
seau, he comes, with Daubigny, immediately 
after this trio, in the list of those who formed 
the splendid school of landscape and the open- 
air which is the glory of France, and which 
gives modern painting the right to be counted 
among the great developments of art in the 
world’s history. If not very subtle or ex- 
quisite, his style is full, strong, and rich. His 
drawing of animal forms is not impeccable, 
but he got the essence of animal nature, and 
his beasts are much more living than those, for 
instance, of his cleverer pupil, Van Marcke. He 
had a strong sense of light and air, and great 
breadth and vigor of vision combined with a 
feeling for color, and his best work will always 
be admired and enjoyed. M. Hustin’s ac- 
count of his simple life is brief but adequate, 
and the lists of exhibitions and sales will prove 
valuable for reference. They are carried down 
to 1892. The illustrations are, as usual in this 








series, profuse, and some of them are much 
above the average of merit. 

Max Simon's ‘Swift; Etude Psychologique 
et Littéraire’ (Paris : Baillitre) is a contribu- 
tion not so much to knowledge as to under- 
standing. After a brief account of Swift’s ec- 
centricities, Ulustrated by the usual anecdotes, 
M. Simon analyzes the art of Swift as satirist 
and humorist, and his character as ‘‘ le malade 
et l'homme.” The temper of the author is 
perfect—catholic, humane, and sympathetic— 
and he knows his subject. The result is a 
charming essay, which can easily be read at a 
sitting, but which gives, we feel sure, a juster 
picture of the great dean than any that his 
biographers have succeeded in drawing. The 
criticism is clear-sighted and suggestive. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the defence of the Ya- 
hoo episode in Gulliver—a defence which, 
whatever one may think of its validity, is not 
to be laughed or scolded out of court. 

Hachette & Cie. have just published a new 
edition of M. Gustave Larroumet’s ‘ Marivaux, 
sa vie et ses couvres’ which, in its original form 
of a thesis, formed a thick octavo volume. 
The book has been abridged, not rewritten, but 
the changes unquestionably make it more ge- 
nerally useful. M. Larroumet, in his original 
study of Marivaux as dramatist, novelist, mo- 
ralist, and critic, had heaped up proof upon 
proof and quotation on quotation, giving ex- 
tended analyses and summaries witk the view, 
mainly, of replacing Marivaux in a higher po- 
sition than he occupied at the time. He suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and, in reissuing his ad- 
mirable study of the eighteenth-century writ- 
er, he felt that much of this special pleading 
might now be safely and judiciously omitted. 
The book remains the best authority on Mari- 
vaux, from the critical point of view of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mme. Hector Malot has written for ‘ poets, 
lovers, and young people” a novel entitled ‘Le 
Prince’ (Paris: Flammarion), which is not im- 
moral, it is true; which is intended to be a 
careful analytical study of two characters, 
husband and wife; which is undoubtedly meant 
to be fragrant with poesy and the charm of 
youth, and yet which is merely dull. The 
characters fail to interest, the dénouement is 
realistic in its way, but not very intelligible, 
and the style lacks vigor. 

The ‘‘ Chinese-Lantern Calendar,” ‘ A Cal- 
endar of Pets,” with water-color designs by 
Maud Humphrey, ‘‘‘The Playmates’ Calen- 
dar,” and ‘‘‘ Little Friends’ Calendar,” with 
like drawings by Elizabeth S. Tucker, come to 
us from Frederick A. Stokes Co. They share 
with the smaller ‘All Around the Year’ of 
Lee & Shepard the defect of subordinating the 
calendar proper to the decorations almost to 
the extent of illegibility. 

Besides the section on drift deposits contri- 
buted by Prof. & D. Salisbury to the annual 
report for 1892 of the State geologist of New 
Jersey—a valuable paper of general applica- 
tion, which we have already noticed—the re- 
port deals with Cretaceous and Tertiary for- 
mations, water-supply and water-power, arte- 
sian wells in the southern part of the State, 
and (with reference to the same region) the sea- 
dikes of the Netherlands and the reclamation 
of lowlands. A sample sheet of the colored 
map of surface geology in preparation by the 
Survey accompanies Mr. Wm. Bullock Clark’s 
discussion of the clays, marls, and greensand 
of Monmouth and Middlesex counties in parti- 
cular, from New Brunswick to Long Branch. 
Another map, of the entire State, illustrates 
the watersheds actually drawn upon for the 
supply of the northeastern cities, and also 
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those available for suchsupply. Mr. C. C. Ver- 
meule’s discussion of this important topic fits 
in with Prof. Smock’s reiteration of the urgent 
need of parks and reservations for the recrea- 
tion of a territory whose urban population ex- 
ceeds 800,000 souls and is increasing with omi- 
nous rapidity. The Massachusetts example of a 
Metropolitan Park Commission is held up for 
emulation. Clearly, no time should be lost in 
appealing for enlightened legislation on this 
subject. 

One of the latest numbers of the Forschung- 
en zur Deutschen Landes- und Volkskunde is 
a study of the Island of Riigen, on the Baltic 
coast of Prussia, by Prof. Rudolf Credner of 
Greifswald. The island has for a long time 
attracted attention from the peculiar disloca- 
tions of its cretaceous strata with their cover of 
glacial drift. Credner concludes, after a mi- 
nute examination of the district, that the dis- 
locations were produced after an early pleis- 
tocene glacial advance, which left a sheet of 
drift over a series of horizontal strata ; and 
that a later glacial invasion had a moderate 
effect in subduing the constructional forms 
that it encountered. Credner regards his re- 
sults as strongly confirmatory of the complex- 
ity of the glacial period, inasmuch as, between 
the deposition of the older and newer drifts, 
there was time enough for a considerable dis- 
location and denudation of the surface. These 
Forschungen have now reached seven vol- 
umes, of from five to seven numbers each ; it 
is announced that new subscribers for the 
whole series may secure the first five volumes 
at half price. The editor is Prof. Kirchhoff of 
Halle ; the publisher, Engelhorn of Stuttgart. 

A timely paper is M. Henri Duveyrier’s ac- 
count of a journey from Telemsan to Melilla, 
in the Bulletin of the Société de Géographie. 
On account of the disturbed condition of the 
country at the time, 1886, he was obliged to 
travel in the suite of the Shereef of Wazan, 
disguised as his physician. His route through 
Morocco followed so closely the Mediterranean 
shore that he was unable to add much of im- 
portance to our geographical knowledge of a 
region which has never been explored, and 
rarely, if ever, visited, by a European. The 
chief interest of the journey began with the 
country of the Guela’aya, the tribes who are 
now fighting the Spaniards. They are five in 
number, Guela’aya being a collective noun sig- 
nifying fort people, ‘“‘gens des forteresses,” 
and could muster at that time about 6,200 men 
armed with needle-guns. They are skilful me- 
chanics and gunsmiths, being able both to 
make and repair their weapons, as well as to 
manufacture powder and mould bullets. 
Though nominally Mahometans, their reli- 
gion sits easily upon them. They are wine- 
drinkers and hemp-smokers, and slay a man 
with as little compunction as they would a 
rabbit. Melila, as M. Duveyrier insists the 
name should be spelt, not in the Spanish 
fashion, Melilla, was very like Malaga, only 
more ‘‘triste” and far less animated. Dur- 
ing his stay in this place he was treat- 
ed by the authorities almost as a prisoner 
of war, being regarded as a French spy. 
and was accordingly unable to make any 
excursions outside the city. Even had the 
Spaniards permitted this, it would have been 
impossible from the hostility of the natives to 
every foreigner. The Spaniards were at that 
time repairing the old fortifications, and were 
building a new wall, on which were mounted 
four enormous Krupp guns. Of these fortifi- 
cations he writes somewhat contemptuously as 
impregnable so long as the assailants are only 
the Guela’aya. 
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Can a still, small voice be heard, in the midst 
of our athletic craze, suggesting that boys as 
well as girls ought to be thinking of ‘* news of 
national interest,” of the ** work of Congress,” of 
current ‘* achievements in all lines of science,” 
of literature, arts, and music, of **new lights 
on history,” of ‘‘civil government object-les- 
sons from the nation’s capital,” of ** the march 
of human activity”: 
timistic view of the projectors of *‘ a real news- 
paper for the young people of America,” the 
Pathfinder, of which the first number will be 
issued January 6, 184, at Washington. The 
scheme calls for a high degree of tact, judy- 
ment, and catholicity. 

With the November-December number, com- 
pleting its tenth year, the Andover Review 
suspends publication. The reasons assigned by 
the editors are the pressure of work, and, more 
conclusive, the settlement of the issues in 
which the magazine had its origin. With the 
‘“* Andover Case” decided in the courts, and 
the ‘‘ Noyes Case” in the American Board, and 
both in the way advocated by the Revier, it 
may honorably retire from the field. 

“FF. E. M.” sends us the following correc- 
tion: 


Such seems to be the op 


“In your review of ‘ Memoirs,’ by Charles 
Godfrey Leland, in No. 1483, vol. 57, you say, 
in speaking of the comic journal Vanity Fair, 
that ‘on the breaking out of the war this 
comic journal expired.’ I think you will find 
that the last number of Vanity Fair (volume 
7) was issued in July, 1863. The volume was 
not completed, but only a few numbers issued 
Vol. i, No. 1, of this entertaining and witty 
journal was issued December 31, 1859, and dur- 
ing its comparatively short career it was edited 
by Frank Wood, Charles Godfrey Leland 
(some time in 1861), ‘Artemus Ward,’ and 
Charles Dawson Shanley, successively.” 


—The contents of the December Aflanti: 
are marked by the conventionality into which 
all our monthly magazines of amusement and 
information are in danger of falling. All of 
the stories are in dialect, and the articles 
include two on birdsand one (a long disserta 
tion) on Japanese esthetics. Fresher in in 
terest are the letters of Thoreau to his typi 
cally English friend, Thomas Cholmondeley. 
Prof. Kittredge’s defence of Chaucer's sense of 
dramatic propriety in the Pardoner’s Tale, and 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson's attack on the con- 
temptuous attitude of modern education to- 
wards ‘‘mere literature.” In our colleges, 
Prof. Wilson maintains, ‘the delicate and 
subtle purposes of the study [of the essence or 
spirit of literature] are quite put out of coun 
tenance, and literature is commanded to as 
sume the phrases and the methods of science”: 
science, too, sharply discriminates between the 
study of ‘‘mere literature,” ¢. e., 
proper, and linguistics, or, as Americans say 
loosely, philology. This charge is not unlike 
that of Prof. Stoddard, in a recent number of 
the Educational Review, to the effect that 
college students no longer care for literature 


literature 


Both charges stand in need of positive proof: 
in each case the evil is very likely a local one 





We doubt if at Harvard or at Columbia—to | 
take as illustrations two somewhat dissimilar | 


institutions about which accurate information 


is easily collected—there have at any time | 


been a larger proportion of students or a 
more effective corps of teachers devoting them 
selves to the study of precisely what we are 
told is lacking in our colleges. There are 
signs, too, that the extraordinar¥ prominence 
given to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in connection with the study of literature is 
every where subsiding, and that linguistics and 
literature, as ends in themselves, are vear- 
ly growing more distinct. It is to be hoped 





AB 


also that the Master's degree, with the oppor 
tunities it offers for broad literary culture, 
may steadily increase in favor 


Directly in line with the reform which Prof 
Wilson advocates, and which we think has al 
ready, to a great extent, taken place, is a 
dictum in another fragment from Lowell's pa 
pers published in the current number of the 
Century under the title of “The Five Indis 
pensable Authors,” ¢ ¢, Homer, Dante, Cer 
vantes, Goethe, and Shakspere ‘he frag 
ment is in itself remarkable, and the very first 
sentence states with admirable compactness 
what both the writers referred to above prob 
ably had in mind. ‘ The study of literature 
it reads, ‘‘that it mav be fruitful, that it may 
not result in a mere gathering of names and 
dates and phrases, must be a study of ideas 
and not of words, of periods rather than of 
men, or only of such men as are great enough 
or individual enough to reflect as much light 
upon their age as they in turn receive from it 
To this ideal, we repeat, our better colleges 
have almost without exception held true. Ia 
the same number Mr. Cole begins a new series 
of engravings of the works of the Duteh mas 
ters, his tirst choice from which consists of five 
paintings of Rembrandt and one of Jan Steen 
We have also the opening chapters of ** Pud 
d@nhead Wilson,” a new?istory of Missouri life 
by Mark Twait Humorous, also, is an 





‘open “ letter from a gent 


“nan Who serious 
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ly proposes that footba 


asa part of the college curriculum 


The chief 


pers are a description of the © Old Dominion 


‘les in the Christmas Ha 





and one of the House of Commans n the 
** Editor's Study” Mr. Warner propounds a cu 
rious dogma when he declares that in America 
the public is as directly responsible for poor 
literature as it is ‘* for low and degrading the 
atrical performances or for sensational news 
papers,” or fora false monetary standard. If 
literature means the magazines, as Mr. Howells 
would have us believe, this statement might in 
& Vague way be true. For periodical literature 
the public may be responsible, in the sense that, 
if we all stopped buying the magazines, they 
would probably no longer be published, and 
the money invested in them would be put into 
other enterprises. But even in such cases the 
fault of bad or mediocre literature lies, not at 
the door of the people at large. but at that of 
the managers. who, bv an adroit balancing of 


the gains of advertising and the expenses of 
publication, can, if they choose, tempt a suscep- 
tible public with the wares which they clever 
ly guess will be popular 


Scribner's prints the first half of a long ar- 
ticle on Constantinople by Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
Marquand’s account of his search for Della 
Robbia monuments in Italy, and an unpublish- 
ed work by Sir Walter Scott. The last, as Mr. 
Lang's introduction explains, is a collection of 
letter 
reign of James 1., which Scott amused himself 


‘rs supposed to have been written in the 


Part of the material, 
acting on very sensible advice, he worked over 
into the *‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ In the *‘ Point 
of View ™ 
of reason, the part of Mr. Howells’s article on 
the man of letters as a man of business in 
which he asserts that the prosperity of the man 
of letters would be much greater if the “ great 
literary periodicals” were entirely literary— 
that is, if they printed nothing but “ pure litera- 
ture.” instead of diverging into divers other 
kinds of interesting and amusing matter. As 
the critic observes, scarcely enough literature 


by concocting in 1821 


a writer criticises, with some show 
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of the kind Mr. Howells desires could be got to- 
gether to fill the fifty volumes, reckoning by 
ordinary standards, which the magazines in 
question publish every year. 


—L’Europe féodale; Les Croisades,” being 
the second volume of Lavisse and Rambaud’s 
‘ Histoire générale du 1Ve sitcle A nos jours’ 
(Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.), follows bard 
upon the first, reminding us that serials no 
longer linger luxuriously through a century, 
appearing just often enough to keep their me- 
mories fresh in the families of subscribers, but 
are turned out as if by the rapidity and re- 
morseless regularity of a steam lathe. The pre- 
sent volume, which deals with a most interest- 
ing period in European development, new and 
strange, but not lying (from dearth of contem- 
porary documents) in the semi-darkness where 
true learning languishes and false grows wan- 
ton, impresses the reader, like its predecessor, 
by the neatness of its workmanship and the 
thorough control of the editors. These men 
know how to make a good book, and that is a 
gift rarer even than good scholarship. It is 
significant that English names and titles, com- 
monly the greatest stumbling-block to French 
—compositors, let us say, are given in the biblio- 
graphical lists with accuracy. Moreover, the 
lists are well up to date: Green’s ‘Short His- 
tory,’ for instance, is quoted in the illustrated 
edition now appearing. The influence of the 
editors does not stop at form: the book is not 
only written to scale, but its authors have 
worked from one point of view, with one aim. 
It is human character, modified by and modi- 
fying historical progression, that attracts all 
these writers. One-fourth of the book, and that 
the most attractive portion, is devoted to sub- 
jects which directly touch the condition of the 
people—the feudal system (M. Seignobos), the 
origin and characteristics of cities, the growth 
of commerce and industry (MM. Giry and Ré- 
ville), the state of religion, morality, arts, and 
sciences (M. Langlois); while the chapters deal- 
ing with political and ecclesiastical history 
take frequent note of social changes. The his- 
tory of all European countries and of Asia is 
brought down to the close ofthe thirteenth 
century. M. Ch. Seignobos, who writes the 
chapter on the Crusades, thinks that the fashion 
of attributing to their influence, direct or in- 
direct, most of the changes taking place in 
Europe from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century is ill-founded. 


—An appeal has been issued in England and 
America on behalf of the Asia Minor Explora- 
tion Fund. It is addressed to all interested in 
the history, antiquities, and geography of Asia 
Minor. The results obtained during the last 
twelve years are familiar as embodied in Prof. 
W. Ramsay’s ‘Church in the Roman Empire’ 
and in his ‘Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor,’ as well as in the acknowledgments made 
by Prof. Kiepert in publishing his new map of 
Asia Minor. The recent report by Messrs. 
Hogarth and Munro on ‘ Modern and Ancient 
Roads in Eastern Asia Minor,’ articles well 
known to scholars in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, the Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique, the Ephemeris Epigraphica, and 
various supplements to the Latin Corpus Jn- 
seriptionum published at Berlin, are all of 
them indications of the kind of work hitherto 
done and still remaining undone. If a suffi- 
cient sum is raised, it is proposed that Prof. 
Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth should resume the 
work of exploration in 1894. First there is the 
unexplored field of the Euphrates valley, where 
there are doubtless early monuments, as well 








as plentiful remains of the Roman frontier de- 
fences. Towards investigations in Eastern 
Cappadocia, the Royal Geographical Society 
has already madea liberal grant. A reéxami- 
nation of certain Phrygian districts is also pro- 
posed with a view to complete the data for 
Prof. Ramsay’s ‘Inland Provinces of Asia 
Minor.’ Furthermore, the Asia Minor Ex- 
ploration Fund, if the proper support is forth- 
coming, proposes excavations which, it must 
be remembered, have rarely been made in Asia 
Minor. There have been none excepting on 
the western coast, and not many sites there 
have been touched. Lystra would be the first 
site undertaken. Here was the temple of Ju- 
piter, ‘‘ before the walls,’ where worship was 
offered to Paul and Barnabas. Both Lystra 
and Derbe, an adjacent site, have been satis- 
factorily identified; they are uninhabited, and 
thus more promising and less expensive than 
Antioch or Iconium. In northwestern Cappa- 
docia, at a place called Eyuk, sculptured slabs 
can be seen protruding from a mound of dé- 
bris; here would be a second site, and one in- 
teresting for the study of the pre-Hellenic 
period. Tyanaisa third place, with its ‘‘ Se- 
miramis” mound known to Strabo, and with a 
large surrounding tract which certainly would 
yield remains of all periods since. Tyana was 
one of the most interesting centres of religion 
and government in Asia Minor. To carry out 
all these explorations $10,000 would be neces- 
sary, but $3,700 would cover the Euphrates 
plan of work, the investigations in Phrygia 
and excavations at Lystra. Donations may be 
sent to the Hon. Sec., G. A. Macmillan, Esq., in 
care of Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, 
Se 


—In view of the proposal several times made 
to transplant the entire population of Iceland 
to one of our Western States, a recent Danish 
account of the extent of the dread disease of 
leprosy in that country has a special signifi- 
cance for American readers. While leprosy 
was introduced into both Denmark and Nor- 
way, and from the latter into Iceland, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, it died 
out (in the first) four hundred years later. Nor- 
way has three leprosy hospitals, all in Bergen, 
where the disease is carefully studied by spe- 
cialists, to relieve the sufferers and to prevent 
its further spread. In Iceland no scientific 
treatment is pursued, and the returns made by 
the pastors of the different parishes, asa result 
of personal inquiries only, must be regarded as 
extremely doubtful and incomplete. These 
show 128 cases in 1837, 66 in 1847, and 43 in 
1872. An attempt is soon to be made, how- 
ever, to obtain reliable statistics on the sub- 
ject, a Danish physician, Dr. Ed. Ehlers, hav- 
ing already begun to make preparations to 
spend next summer in Iceland in order toascer- 
tain the exact condition of the disease there as 
regards its extent and character. If his antici- 
pations as to its actual extent are realized, the 
Icelandic transportation scheme will receive a 
considerable damper. 


THE GREEK HORSE. 

The Art of Horsemanship, by Xenophon. 
Translated, with chapters on the Greek 
riding-horse and with notes, by Morris H. 
Morgan, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1893. 


ProF, MorGAN has ingeniously made his book 
acceptable to widely different classes of read- 
ers. He has adorned the treatise of Xenophon 
with some choice and well-executed illustra- 
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tions from the antique, adding notes and ob- 
servations of his own on the Greek horse and 
the ancient ideal of the horse. Many readers 
are connoisseurs in the horse who are not con- 
noisseurs in the Greek of Xenophon; and, in 
fact, this treatise is so sensible, and based on 
so thorough and sympathetic an acquaintance 
with the animal it treats of, that it still com- 
mands the respect of experts in its main fea- 
tures. Noone who looks into the history of 
horsemansbip can afford to neglect it. 

Prof. Morgan’s commentary and notes will, 
on the whole, bear the critical eye of horse- 
men, as his rendering will in general commend 
itself to the scholar. He notices, among other 
interesting facts, that the type of horse de- 
scribed by Xenophon corresponds very closely 
with that which is represented on the Elgin 
marbles. This is a cobby but spirited and 
corky creature, with a light and somewhat pe- 
culiar carriage of the head and neck. ‘It is 
thought by some,” says Prof. Morgan, ‘that 
Xenophon based his description on these very 
reliefs, and it is of course possible that they 
may have served as a sort of guide to his 
words.” Even among these, there are many 
differences in point of execution; some have 
faults when judged by Xenophon’s canon, and 
only afew approach perfection. It must be 
remembered, however, that we have here the 
handiwork of craftsmen and not of Phidias 
himself. Prof. Morgan concludes that the 
horse has been more perfectly represented in 
modern art thanin antiquity; but he warns 
us that, in this line, no complete work is left of 
Phidias, and not a trace of the legendary per- 
fections of the painters Micon and Apelles. 

The Greek horse was generally smaller than 
ours and not so tall, yet not so small, propor- 
tionately to the rider, as we should infer from 
the representations of the Parthenon frieze. 
Here the men are as tall as the horses, or even 
taller; but this appearance is due to the con- 
vention, called isokephalismos (misprinted on 
page 96), which required that in the frieze the 
heads of the figures should be nearly on a level. 
The legs of the riders also dangle some distance 
below the bellies of the horses; but this effect, 
again, is partly owing to the fact that they 
could be seen only from some distance below, 
and that the effect of perspective would alter 
their apparent length. Making all allowances, 
however, the evidence of the various works of 
art proves that the Greek horse was an under- 
sized animal compared with ours, and this evi- 
dence is strikingly reinforced by Xenophon’s 
direction, in mounting, ‘‘to lay hold of the 
mane about the ears.” The size and height, of 
course, varied, and there is some evidence on 
Thessalian and Macedonian coins that the 
breed of these countries was larger than else- 
where. To the Thessalian breed belonged 
Bucephalas, noted for his size, whose biogra- 
phy is here fully detailed, and whose type, a 
favorite one in antiquity, is represented in the 
frontispiece. 

As to the ever burning question of clipping 
manes and tails, Prof. Morgan has a learned 
dissertation which shows that the practice 
probably varied, and was more or less a mat- 
ter of fashion at different periods. Xeno- 
phon does not approve of the practice, giving 
the same pious reasons for his opinion which 
are generally advanced now by old-fashioned 
horsemen. The fact that horses’ manes 
were shorn on occasions of mourning (as on 
the deaths of Pelopidas and Hephestion) 
proves, so far, that it was the fashion to re- 
tain them in their natural condition. The tes- 
timony of works of art might be thought to 
prove the opposite, for many of these repre- 
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sentations show us the mane “hogged.” But 
here again the testimony is conflicting, for 
many vases and friezes show the mane in its 
natural condition, and, on the Parthenon 
frieze, only thirty horses out of a hundred 
have the mane hogged. This may therefore 
have been, as Mr. Morgan suggests, an old 
fashion which was just going out in the time 
of Xenophon. 

The notorious temper of Bucephalas was not 
altogether exceptional. In this matter it is 
evident that the Greek horse was seldom what 
our jockeys call ‘tkind.”” A great many pas- 
sages prove this incidentally. Xenophon re- 
commends the use of the muzzle regularly 
when the horse is led out for exercise or for a 
roll in the sand, and he gives many directions 
to the groom as to how he may avoid being 
kicked and bitten in the stable. In battle, too, 
the horseman is sometimes whimsically spoken 
of as an object of pity, ‘‘beiug in danger from 
his horse as well as from the enemy.” This 
shows clearly enough that there was not that 
comradeship which now exists between the ca- 
valryman and his steed. Generally speaking, 
the Greek rider did not regard his beast as a 
friend. This was partly owing to the less hu- 
mane spirit of the period, partly, perhaps, to 
the change that has been since wrought by the 
continued domestication of the horse. No pro- 
fessional, however, could take exception to 
Xenophon’s precepts for managing the horse, 
which are remarkably enlightened and modern, 
and may be summed up as follows: Always 
keep your temper, try to understand your ani- 
mal, and reward his obedience with kindness, 
As to winning his affection for its own sake, 
this is a counsel of perfection more suited to a 
treatise on ethics than on horsemanship, and to 
this height Xenophon does not attain. Indeed, 
it would not always be easy to attain, as stal- 
lions were often used in the cavalry. More- 
over, the Greeks did not ride for pleasure, as we 
do; the horse was associated in their minds with 
the notion of battle and the contests of the 
hippodrome, and Mr. Morgan suggests that 
this may be the reason why there was no love 
lost between horse and rider. Yet, even in 
battle and in racing, a mutual good under 
standing is so desirable that it must have ex- 
isted to some extent. Pindar mentions with 
pride the victorious ‘‘ Pherenicus” who ran 
without whip or goad: and Cimon’s famous 
team of four mares which won the prize for 
three successive Olympiads, and were the means 
of restoring their owner from banishment, must 
have been well and skilfully tended for many 
years beforethey received honorable burial not 
far from their master’s tomb. 

We find the translation, generally speaking, 
as transparent as the original, following it with 
that closeness which the careful scholar is apt 
to prefer. When it is not transparent, the ori- 
ginal is usually to blame. For example, Xeno- 
phon’s cautions to the buyer of a horse run as 
follows (p. 24): ‘‘ The exercise called the volte 
shows up a hard mouth, and even more the 
practice of changing the direction. Many 
horses do not try to run away unless the mouth 
is hard on the same side with the road fora 
bolt towards home.” This last sentence is ra- 
ther a hard saying. The excuse for it is the 
obscurity of the original. We should suggest 
‘““unless the homeward way lies on the bard 
side of the mouth.” In the preceding sentence, 
Xenophon is evidently talking not only of a 
hard mouth but of an uneven mouth, which i 
the meaning of érepéyvafos. Mr. Morgan ex- 


~ 


plains in his note: ** He seems to mean that if, 
for example, the stable lies to the right, the 
horse sill throw his bead to the left, and, ad 





is | 





vancing his right shoulder, will make a bolt 
for it. The left rein being loose and the right 
side of the mouth hard, the rider will have no 
control over the animal.” This explanation is 
confirmed by the experience of horsemen, and 
is undoubtedly correct. The following passage 
is awkward for a different cause: ‘* But you 
must beware of horses that are naturally shy 
The over-timid let no harm come to the ene 
my from off their backs, and they often throw 
the rider and bring him into the greatest dan- 
ger.” But here the perplexity arises from the 
translator's following too closely the Greek 
idiom, and neglecting those humble particles 
uwev and &. Thesense is, ‘* The over-timid horse 
not only hinders his rider from harming the 
enemy with his weapons, but often throws 
him,” ete. Ina few eases, Mr. Morgan forgets 
that the strait-laced English requires a state- 
ment or a contrast to be definitely expressed, 
which the Greek simply suggests to the listener 
or reader. But these rare slips proceed from 
a failing that leans to virtue’s side—the over- 
scrupulousness of the conscientious translator 

The illustrations are selected with great 
care, rather for the sake of explaining points 
in Xenophon’s treatise than simply for their 
beauty. Theyaredrawn from the best sources 
and are exceedingly well executed and faith- 
ful to the originals, surpassing, as we can tes 
tify, the photographs ordinarily procurable of 
the same subjects. In this matter, Mr. Mor 
gan is at his strongest, and his special studies 
in Greek art and antiquities make his remarks 
on the illustrations particularly valuable and 
interesting. On the whole, while gracefully 
disclaiming any originality for his work, he 
can hardly disguise the fact that he has stored 
away in it the results of much careful research, 
without making erudition a burden to _ his 
reader. Some points in his interpretation are 
new and will commend themselves to the judg- 
ment of experts. He has produced a compact 
little volume of about 200 pages, which, while 
wearing a certain daintiness of holiday attire, 
deserves to be treasured on the shelves of the 
connoisseur in horsemanship, or of the amateur 
in Greek art and literature. 


CABOTIANA 


John and Sebastian Cabot: Biographical No- 
tice, with Documents. By Francesco Tar- 
ducci. Translated from the Italian by 
Heary F. Brownson. Detroit: H. F. Brown 
son. 1893. Svo, pp. 412 

WE are bound to experience a reactionary fet 

vor, following upen the inordinate warmth 

sometimes used of late in sounding the glories 
which humanity has reaped from the exploits 
of Columbus and the Spaniards. We are 
doubtless to have a flood of discussion next 
year (INH) on the date of Cabot's discovery, as 
starting English and Protestant influences on 
the current of events in American history 

Those who believe with Davezac and Tarducci 

in the year 14 as being that fateful epoch, 

and those who are in the majority and find 
more evidence to make it 1497, will have their 
tilts. But there are questions more vital 

There are those who, like Mr. Clements R 

Markbam, deem it essential, in defending the 

fame of Columbus, to make him the discoverer 

not only of San Salvador, but also of the main- 
land, and who contend that Cabot, on his first 
voyage, saw only an island, and not the conti- 
nent of North America. Warmer still will be 
the discussion, started already with trenchant 
vigor bv Mr. Charles Francis Adams—to name 

plantiog of Spanish 

Catbolics in middJe America was at al] compa- 


rable in gain to humanity to the beginning of 
English and Protestant influence, which fol 
lowed upon the doughty indifference of Henry 
VII. to the papal bull of demarcation. Even 
such writers as the present translator of Tar 
ducci feel bound to say that “the world is 
better, nobler, bappier for the discovery made 
by Cabot,” and to ask, ** Has any real benefit t 
mankind resulted from the lands south of us 
It is curious, however, to find Mr. Brownson dis 


sul 


criminating between the influences that 
rounded Columbus and the retlected character 
of that personage, when he speaks of the hor 
rors of the early rule of the Spaniards at the 
South, as resulting ‘‘against Columbus's w 
and in spite of all he could do to prevent it 
We might expect such a sentence from a blind 
ed enthusiast, Roselly de Lorgues; but it ts 
hardly creditable to one who would translate 
and edit a book like Tarduecei’s. Indeed, Mr 
Brownson, in his failure to comment upon pe 
pable slips of his Italian original, does not show 
that he is master of the details of this kind 
study 

The orators who are bound to talk about the 
Cabotian discovery and make the most of the 
opportunity in contrasting influences at work 


in the tifteenth century and their outec me, w 
tind that they can study, if they will, a plenty 
of critical material for their then The 
must remember that the best el lations a 


quite recent ones, and not imitate the Oxford 
Payne, who, the other day, in his * New Wor 
Called America.’ showed himself s eutent 
with Hakluyt that he had never learned that 


there were two Cabot vovages. If thes: 


use the book now before us, they will find muet 
at their service: but thev will need to dis 
that neither Tarducei vor his editor knows 
the results of late inquiries. Even Biddle mus 
be corrected by the investigations of Char 
Deane and of Harrisse, and, moreo t he 


rectors themselves must be placed in para 
columns. Mr. Markham, in his last work o1 
the subject, in a recent volume published by 
the Hakluyt Society, found it essential to rm 
member Mr. Deane’s services, wl neithe 
Tarducci nor his editors seem to have heard 
f: nor dees the Italian writer know, appa 
rently, what the late Dr. J. G. Kohl acco 
plished except as a few excerpts from his work 
are quoted by Harrisse 

Students in this tield not infreque 


i 
{ 


ntlv have 
occasion to notice a certain lack of Know ledge 
in Italian writers of what has been done b« 
yond the Alps, and it is perhaps owing in som: 
measure to the deficiency of Italian libraries 
particularly in English and Ameriean books 
Nor are Italian writers quite possessed of thi 
intuition which comes from close acquaintance 
to enable them to weigh justly these writers 
of other tongues. One sees this in Tarducei 
at times, as for instance when Gravier becomes 
a gospel to him in matters which you could 
hardly trust a Norman to be sane upon 

Upon two points respecting the great Cabot 
map Tarducci has opinions about which there 
is an abundance of controversial writing. One 
of these is accepting the date of 14% for the 
discovery of Cabot, as against 1407, in which 
he puts himself down in favor of the earliet 
date and among the minority of critical sche 
lars. The other point is his acceptance of the 
legend on the map as placing the landfall at 
Cape Breton Island, in which he is supported 
by Deane (not so decidedly, however, as by 
Markham), while Harrisse argues that tl: 
legend is fraudulent, and intended to bar t)- 
claims of Cartier for the first discovery of ti. 





regions about the St. Lawrence Gulf. The di 
bions character of the map js recognived Loth 
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by Deane and by Harrisse; but Tarducci does 
not seem to comprehend the points of doubt 
raised by those critics. 

Another important question in which there 
is a contrariety of opinion is as to the personal 
character of Sebastian Cabot, and the fact of 
his participation in the discoveries of his father, 
John Cabot. Biddle made a hero of Sebastian 
and minimized the part played by the elder 
Cabot. Henry Stevens, in his quaint way, 
subtracted the father from the son and left no- 
thing. Harrisse, strange to say, starting in the 
Stevens grooves—which he is not often inclined 
to follow—has made Sebastian a scamp, and 
Markham now tells us that Sebastian was not 
on the first voyage at all. Tarducci is a pretty 
good champion for the maligned son. With 
some of the various mooted questions involved 
in the career of Sebastian Cabot, Tarducci has 
done well, and he is somewhat frisky at times 
when he crosses lances with Harrisse. We may 
certainly thank him for full references and for 
printing many of the contemporary docu- 
ments, or the essential parts of them, and the 
translator enables us to read them all in Eng- 
lish. 

The book will reach a revised edition, we 
have little doubt, and the editor will then have 
an opportunity to correct the various palpable 
errors of Tarducci. Why, for instance, should 
anybody repeat the often-expressed statement 
that no one at Columbus’s death supposed the 
explorer had reached other than the coast of 
Asia, in the face of Peter Martyr’s assevera- 
tion of doubt and the unbelief which appears 
in some of the contemporary maps? When 
shall we hear the last of that other statement, 
that La Cosa drew an uninterrupted coast line 
from Labrador to South America, when he 
studiously dodged the question of that con- 
tinuity by interposing a vignette? It is this 
blind repetition of stock but unfounded state- 
ments that is so annoying to a student, and 
hardly less disagreeable is the commingling of 
forms of names, as when the editor of Tar- 
ducci eschews Amerigo and italianizes the 
Latin Americus in ‘‘ Americo Vespucci.” 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—IIL. 


SINCE the tales of Weems, many attempts have 
been made to make the life of Washington in- 
terésting to young readers, but without suc- 
cess. The most recent experiment is embodied 
in ‘The Story of Washington,’ by Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye, edited by Edward Eggleston, 
and illustrated by Allegra Eggleston (Apple- 
tons). The compiler has followed closely the 
writings of Washington, and lightened them 
by a liberal use of tradition and camp gossip, 
without lending interest to them, while intro- 
ducing an element that cannot be gauged by, 
and in fact is often opposed to, historical evi- 
dence. The ‘‘story” is a bald narrative of the 
Revolution, and not a study of Washington, 
and is pitched in that doubtful key—neither 
major nor minor—which appeals to neither 
young norold. Still, it may serve a purpose. 

In Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘The Boys of 
Greenway Court’ (Appletons) a story is told of 
one Harry Mendell, who remained through 
life under suspicion of telling a lie, but was 
finally exonerated. Washington was one of 
the boys at the Court, and his youthful adven- 
tures are related in his own and Weems’s 
words. There was material here fora story of 
historical character—Lord Fairfax, Virginia 
life in the last century, Washington's surveys 
and mission to the French fort, negro supersti- 
tion, Morgan’s ride, and a number of other 
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incidents, and Mr. Butterworth has fashioned 
a tale of some interest. It will, however, not 
excite curiosity in the reader: it is not history, 
it is not Virginia, it is not Washington. Any 
names could be substituted for those of Wash- 
ington, Lord Fairfax, and Rouz‘, and would 
do as well. 

The scene of ‘ Doing and Daring’ (T. Nelson & 
Sons), by Eleanor Stredder, is laid in the gey- 
ser country of New Zealand, An English settler 
arrives with his four children just on the eve 
of the terrible volcanic eruption of 1886. Their 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes form the 
theme of an entertaining story, which is, how- 
ever, somewhat overloaded with incidents and 
at times is hard to follow. There are striking 
descriptions of the rain of mud and the wide- 
spread ruin caused by it, as well as of the ef- 
forts of the rescuers of the entombed. The ac- 
count of the Maoris and their peculiar cus- 
toms is the least satisfactory part of the book. 
The principal characters are two boys, the 
English Edwin and the Maori Whero, who are 
represented as manly, self-sacrificing, capable 
lads. 

The adventures of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
newest heroine (‘Polly Oliver’s Problem: A 
Story for Girls,’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) can 
hardly fail of thesympathy, not only of young- 
er, but even of older readers, who will be apt to 
fancy, rightly or wrongly, they detect in them 
an autobiographical ring. Polly Oliver, portrait 
or fancy sketch as the case may be, after trials 
and sorrows of an intimately personal nature, 
makes a successful venture into a hitherto un- 
explored tract of activity suited to young 
ladies endowed with fine imagination, a little 
skill in music, and a pleasing personality. She 
is sent, in the first place, by a benevolent lady 
to tell tales two hours each day in the orphan 
asylums and Children’s Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco, at a salary of twenty-five dollars a 
month. The success of this venture is so pro- 
nounced that she presently invents the plan of 
telling stories, illustrated kindergarten fashion, 
by song and drawing, in a private house to 
groups of children of wealthy parents, at a 
charge to each child of five dollars for twenty 
hours. The details of the plan are all so care- 
fully drawn out that any young girl who 
chooses to consult the volume may find even 
the toilets appropriate to the private-house 
story hours sketched with a modiste’s skill. 
As a further development of this pretty 
scheme, a class for child’s-nurses is also hinted 
at, and visions are thereby evoked of the hap- 
py future awaiting infant minds when they 
have been freed from the terrifying or drivel- 
ling inventions of the unaided nursery-maid. 
There are also some hints for ways of be- 
coming what the charity organization societies 
put down as “‘ benevolent individuals,” such, for 
instance, as ‘‘ buying up splendid old trees in 
the outskirts of certain New England country 
towns—trees that were in danger of being cut 
down for wood,” or putting stamps on the un- 
stamped letters displayed in post-offices and 
‘*sending them spinning on their way.” There 
is undoubted suggestiveness in all this, and to 
remark that judgment is a necessary ballast to 
suggestion, is merely to fall into a truism never 
fresher in the mind than in these days of profuse 
grafting of the old stock; and since itis somuch 
easier to sit in judgment on all ideas than to 
suggest a new one of even the smallest value, 
thanks must always be due to the one who can 
see her way tothe ounce of practicability in the 
hundredweight of objection. 
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The Century Gallery: Selected Proofs from 
the Century Magazine and St. Nicholas. 
The Century Co. 1893, 

THis publication is in the form of a portfolio. 
It contains sixty-four prints on paper of a 
warm tint, with broad margins, favorable to a 
display of the artistic quality of the work 
beyond the possibilities of the original publi- 
cations, with their limited space and necessity 
for rapid production. Two of the pictures are 
from ‘‘half-tone” plates, and two from zinc 
etchings after pen-and-ink drawings; the re- 
mainder are from wood-engravings, which 
range in merit from high to the highest. A 
merely casual view of this remainder awakens 
a feeling of gratitude that the art of wood- 
engraving is still practised somewhere. That 
it has been given sufficient encouragement to 
maintain the high standard here shown is a 
most creditable exhibition of liberality on the 
part of the publishers, when one considers the 
patient endurance of the public, and the num- 
ber of cheap makesbifts which might have 
been used to effect a saving in cost. 

Mr. Timothy Cole, although not first on the 
list, assumes the place of prime importance on 
account of the number and standing of his 
subjects. There are nine of these, mostly 
after works of great masters. As specimens 
of engraving they display Mr. Cole’s conscien- 
tious application of his best ability on all oc- 
casions. His utter mastery of his means is 
particularly brought out in the rendering of 
the ‘‘Madonna and Child” after Botticelli; 
but he reaches his highest attainment in ‘‘ The 
Madonna of the Goldfinch,” after Raphael. 
Here is pure line engraving; no help is derived 
from the white cross-hatch of the wood-en- 
graver, but delicate graduations in sky tones, 
drawing of draperies, luminosity of flesh, to 
the expression of the Madonna’s sweet, pensive 
face, are all reached through the medium of a 
black line as firm and simple as though engrav- 
edon copper, yet with a result much more 
grateful. Mr. Elbridge Kingsley has four sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Twilight,” after Rousseau; ‘‘The Set- 
ting Sun,” after Daubigny; ‘‘The Wood- 
Gatherers,” after Corot; and ‘*Under the 
Greenwood,” after Inness. His engraving is 
in very close sympathy with the views of na- 
ture here presented, and it is entirely his own, 
never suggesting the influence of any other 
person or school. Mr. J. H. E. Whitney also 
is represented by four subjects, of character- 
istic excellence. A female head after May- 
nard, entitled ‘‘ Daphne,” is very strong in its 
color relations and the variety of textures 
suggested; in the ‘‘ Augustus St. Gaudens,”’ 
after a painting by Kenyon Cox, the skilful 
drawing and the color of the original are well 
kept; and the nicely sustained tremor in the 
line of the silvery gray tints conveys a plea- 
sure aside from that received from the subject. 
The same may also be said of the St. Gaudens 
bas-relief portrait of children, after a drawing 
by Kenyon Cox; the print is a veritable bas- 
relief with a beautiful line added, to wonder 
at and delight in. 

Of Thomas Johnson's four subjects the 
‘*Head of a Man,” after Rembrandt, is very 
striking, partly by virtue of the subject; but 
this engraver’s feeling for drawing, and differ- 
entiation of textures, and manner in which he 
uses Bewick’s white-line in picking out draw- 
ing and vivid chiaroscuro, are very painterish. 
Mr. Henry Wolf, one of the most painstaking 
and faithful of our engravers, is here repre- 
sented by five subjects, all of considerable im- 
portance. Mr. Frank French has three sub- 
jects. In the first of these, ‘‘In the Beech 
Woods,” the thoughtful English technique of 
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Mr. Alfred Parsons is well preserved. Appre- 
hension of the artist’s view is the crowning 
characteristic of Mr. French's work. 
this fully, we have but to pass to the * Izaak 
Walton,” after G. H. Boughton. Sympatheti- 
cally the treatment has changed its expression 
to suit the flowery mead wherein good Izaak 
stands and displays his speckled trophies to two 
milkmaids. The fluent line so well suited to the 
rendering of the Parsons is now exchanged for 
acrisp, free white-line, alive with every sug- 
gestion of the lush growth of damp meadows. 
The entire picture is seriously and studiously 
treated, but this field of spatterdocks and dai 
sies is delicious. There are five subjects of Mr. 
William B. Closson’s, the best of which are 
‘‘Sheep Shearers,” after Millet, and ** The Tur- 
key Pasture,” after George Fuller. 

Frederick Juengling has a print from ‘* Able 
to Take Care of Himself,” 
boot-black, after a drawing by William M. 
Chase. One might almost take it for an en- 
graving by Linton, because of its free use of 
‘““pure line.” That the not 
Juengling’s most characteristic manner, may 
be admitted. Mr. Gustav Kruell grace 
fully accepted the mantle of Linton’s free line, 
and with him that Nestor of xylography has 
no quarrel, for when, in his *‘ Masters of Wood 
Engraving,’ he takes occasion to belabor the 
‘*American development,” he puts Kruell out 
of harm’s way by mentioning the fact that he is 
a German. 
figure in that development, was also a Ger 
man; yet he was severely ,criticised by Mr. 
Linton, and in truth the development referred 
to is mostly American in the sense of its hav 
ing taken place under American conditions, 
which seemed to favor it. 
examination of the work of Juengling, John- 
son, and Kruell will abundantly show to what 
Mr. 
graver is responsible for a progress in art 
which he The print 
Kruell is here represented is after a subject by 
E. H. Blashfield, entitled ‘+ His 
Bedtime,” in which the influence of his prota- 
gonist is very discernible. 

Mr. F. S. King has given a very sympathetic 
rendering of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s draw- 


To see 


an independent 


is in 


subject 


has 


Now Juengling, a most important 


jut above all, an 


an extent the teaching of Linton’s own 


censures. by which 


Lordship’s 


ing, called ‘‘ Looking for Camp,” a scene in the 
Far West, with its hills of solitude and far-away 
sky. No could 
more of the spirit of the original into print 
than Mr. King has done. In his one other sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Eugénie Verdier Rose,” after a 
photograph from nature, he shows fruitful in- 
vention and great skill in manipulation. Mr. 
Robert Collins has the ‘‘ Ponte Vecchio, Flo 
an exquisite translation into wood- 
It 
good lesson in the scope of the art of wood- 
engraving itself, which speaks in the language 
of every graphic art. To all but the technical 
etcher this print conveys the free quality of 
etching with the added charm of reduction. 
Mr. Wm. Merse’s masterly facility is shown 
in ‘*St. Paul’s from Fleet Street,” after Pen- 
nell, 

We cannot particularize further. 


engraver have transferred 


rence,” 


engraving of an etching by Pennell. is a 


There are 
twenty names in this list, which includes a 
large proportion of theengravers throu 
efforts American wood-engraving has reached 
of 
Messrs. Juengling, Morse, and Whitney, 
no longer with us. In regard té 
comparison may be very favorat 
that of the hand-press artist’s- 
of the prints are produced in colored it 
yet others with a tint, doubtless with a view to 
but it 
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maintained that they have benefited by this 
treatment 


Noah Porter: A Memorial by Friends 
by George S 


Edited 


. Merriam. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 1883 


It would be a if this collection of 
should 
Dr 
Porter as could easily be written by one skil 
ful in this kindof work. The Edward A 


Smith gives a very pleasant impression of Dt 


misfortune 


friendly sketches and appreciations 


stand in the way of such a biography of 
tev 
Porter's manner as a lecturer on theology, its 
modesty and reserve, so far removed from the 
dogmatism of the past to which by his affec 


tions he was ever closely bound. This was 
much better calculated to make his pupils 
think than to impose on them any body of 


opinion, It is evident that he put forth much 
more of hisstrength in the easy conversational 
talk of he 


than in his more formal discourse as a speaker 


his library, where met his pupils, 


and lecturer or in his books. Mr. Merriam 
adds at this point some interesting reminis 
cences Dr. Porter's doctrine of endless pun 
ishment was, like his college discipline, ‘ta 


‘In 


there was everlast 


rigid code with very mild enforcement.’ 
short, he maintained that 
ing punishment, while he allowed exemption 


wide that 


so practically almost every one 
would escape ! When a pupil asked him, 
“Suppose a man born so and se, circum 
stanced so and so, acting thus and thus, 


how can it be just that he should be subjected 
to everlasting punishment?’ As to each case 


the answer was promptly given: ‘Such a 
man would doubtless not incur the penalty 

And when another pupil asked him, ** How are 
we to regard the spiritual prospects of a man 
like Ralph Waldo Emerson’ Dr. Porter 
swered, ** The Scripture tells us that in every 
mn he that feareth God and worketh right 


eousness is accepted with him 


an 
nat! 

L suppose that 
Mass.” He 


‘al in his practieal and per 
, 


holds good even in Concord, was 


always more liber il 
sonal constructions than in his formal theology 
He could be 


whom he joyed to meet in bat 


very friendly with the hereti 
Theo 


s 


Tle with 


dore Parker, for example, whose last letter to 
him is full of tenderness. The date given is 
July 15, 1859. Evidently from the connection 
this should be January 15, a few davs befor 


Parker left Boston for the West Indies, whet 
he went to Eurone never 
Miss Sarah P. 


brother's ancestry and youth. Bort 


to retr 


rn 


orter writes all too t 


rt 
rhe 


14, IS11, in Farmington, Conn., a place whose 
habits answered to its name, he had a fair share 


of industrial education, and his face never out- 
grew the New England farmer look. Entering 
Yale iu } ] 


lis sixteenth vear, he was the smallest 
and brightest schol 


in his 


iar 


vinitvy School he fell 


Taylor's moditied Calvinism—we were damned 
as much as ever, but not f Adam's s but 
tlso with bis daughter, who came in time to be 
a grievous invalid, but was always the ints 
lect and 1 i mpanion of his deepest 
é Ti st \ { his first pestorat at New 
Milford, ¢ I s told s own words, and 
they ive I =i i uterest ex pt f his 
adroit ay I f slaver isa Stion about 
which woo un might differ and w h might 
there t t alone Like the Boston U1 
taria gyman who waited for Gad to © turn 
bolit s und was then duly warded by 
i} ntt Repu in eiector ticket. he 
= ey i i H V s the 
7 al . aftr Frees t it ine 1 the 
t party h the ev f vict yy. ana it 
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is written to his credit that the Independents 
never took him in their snare 
From New Milford he went for a few vears 
to Springfield, Mass un iportant change if 
for no other reason than that it tmitiated his 
connection with the Merriams and opened the 
way to his editorial work on Webster's ‘ Di 
tionary,’ through wil he probably exerted 
his most important intluence on the culture of 
his countrymen His work began with the 
edition of IMT, and he su; vised the great 
final revision of th Dictionary,’ and was its 
salaried editer until his death. In 1N46 he went 
back to New Haven as Clark Professor of Mo 
ra Philos phi i M taphysi . My Mer 
rams account of this phase of Dr. Porter's 
life is interest t v f ts I y oon 
the Doetor’s own w " also f ts sugges 
tions of what Ya { was about fifty 
Vears ago, Woen f sel vour Was stent } 
l t} ry le . t =f irt. wit A 
eV t ti t x wes at tl 
year’s end 1) ! t Was \ vy student's 
friend His 1 r ow ke an eld 
broth s HH 1 tl sors 
ven ve t } ' ta ns. and his 
nservative tem] l \ hid 
occur, but it w \ t i \ 
Was particular t tle wa . ‘ t 
v for the answer, | I ha th 
tupid and de t that he had lit 
tin f his ow Xpasit Hlis students 
were pot { stro s i\ ta 
t Wi ft Moet st Visited . iss 
room, he said to him afterwards, Why, D 
Porter, half tl it KS OF in 
hind t seats Oh, well.” was the answ 
Lam glad them t " t books 
amv terms \s tl ul profess first 
} ; ? ‘ «ft e ~ ; ) " ;. ~ + i 
st x. wit! 1 sti! t \ t ~ tT 
toba box, as Dr. Ta ably 
t > t Was a wiv uty 
w nist ! ed t sid ¥v of 
} lis vas ntlv 
servaty i . ss v . st st { 
, w ti nys i hy < st at ’ alts 
ite attachment t la The propeasi 
t t AN t i f Ya ‘ sr t 
Ya 1 Sit v 1 ~ s eg una 
s rv. Porter's philo 
s svst s {inst tir The 
Was as sed t etaphvsies as 
s S\ \ vy as Locke or 
M t v . vs gv. Save as 
t { ibs te In 
! s s of ps al and phy 
siological data I review of Dr. Porter's 
‘ l svste has a special attraction as the 
work s ’ l Rik Nakashima, now 
fessor t] { versity of Toky The 
substan f his ethical doctrine was that man’s 
‘ I t " id voluntary powers 
ery ral action, and that 
t . . faculty to legislate or 
te ft ticts t auty But, better 
than anv tl s. and more expressive 
Dr. 1 t . luer n those who knew 
s a tea r or a friend, are the pages 
\ t lect tl t sonal aspects of his 
| bstractness of his studies took no 
ng from his humanity, which was ever 
va and bright His personal relations were 
f homely pleasantness. Mr. Dean Sage 
and Rev. J. H. Twichell describe bis Adiron 
k days, and they were not vitiated by 
Ex son's sury ing and uncanny eagerness 
k a let He made friends among all 
sorts and conditions of men, al! schools of 
thought and forms of creed Dr. Holmes 
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could write to him of Calvin as ‘‘the Genevan 
turnspit” and be certain of his smile. If he 
was slow to give up old methods and beliefs, he 
was eager for new light. He made his own 
the saying of Clerk Maxwell, ‘‘I assert the 
Right of Trespass on any plot of Holy Ground 
which any man has set apart to the power of 
darkness.”” Fundamentally he was as much a 
rationalist as Jonathan Edwards or Theodore 
Parker—a strange but not unwarrantable con- 


junction of great names. J 





A Wild-Sheep Chase : Notes of a Little Philo- 
sophic Journey in Corsica. Translated from 
the French of ‘Emile Bergerat. Macmillan 
& Co. 

Nort a few books, in the translator's hands, get 
out of their own language but never get into 
any other; they remain there in a mysterious 
sort of neutral region, suspended, like Maho- 
met’s coffin, between heaven and earth. M. 
Bergerat’s journey, instead of being ‘little 
philosophic,” was superabundantly philoso- 
phic, in his fashion, so that he may not even 
care very much about the naive over-literal- 
isms, as above, that reverse the meaning of his 
title and aim to bJunt his witticisms—aim but 
do not always succeed, for his points are gene- 
rally good tangible ones, the humor is often in 
situations rather than witticisms proper, and, 
with one language or the other, we understand 
him. Emile Bergerat belongs with Aur-lien 
Scholl and the rest in that set of out-and-out 
boulevardiers who conceive it their mission to 
keep alive the cld sceptical, devil may-care 
Gallic gayety; they must continue in popu- 
lar form the irony of Rabelais and Vol- 
taire, and what Maupassant calls ‘‘ the prodi- 
gious laughter of Molitre.” Their occupation 
would seem to be to go everywhere in Paris 
and have an exceedingly good time, to bring 
out occasionally a little theatrical piece—Ber- 
gerat has produced his at all the theatres, from 
the Comédie-Francaise to the ThéAtre Libre— 
to fight an occasional due}, to chat for hours at 
the more luxurious boulevard cafts, and then 
to go off and write up a sprightly chronique 
about it all for some newspaper. They succeed 
best apparently when they have least to say. 
This type of man heing borne in mind, the 
character of the new book may be understood 
without going largely into details. It is the 
chroniqueur gone to Corsica, and he laughs 
and makes skits about the things there that are 
unlike his boulevard. 

He is evidently a good fellow, and good fel- 
lows are in demand. Prince Roland Bona- 
parte asked him to join him ina little trip to 
Corsica, and he did so. They had, besides, the 
Prince’s librarian, his secretary, and a photo- 
grapher It will be remembered that Prince 
Roland is one of the later scicys of his great 
name, who married a daughter of the propri- 
etor of the Casino of Monte Carlo. The Prince 
of Monaco devotes himself quite seriously to 
deep-sea dredging: this other magnate of the 
roulette dynasty does not go quite so far as 
that, but it is pleasant to see that he abates the 
enormity of his ill gotten millions a trifle at 
least by taking an interest in ‘Colomba.” We 
are assured that Merimée’s charming story was 
the motive-power of his journey. He went to 
Corsica, not to revisit the homes of his ances- 
tors—though of course, incidentally, he did 
that too—but to see how the island had pro- 
gressed since the time of ‘Colomba.’ The au- 
thor, truthfully enough in the main, sums up 
the result of the inquiry in this way (it is a 
good example of his lively style of putting 





things): ‘‘Corsica, since the time of ‘ Colom- 
ba,’ has progressed as far as—‘ Colomba.’” 

It must not be forgotten that they put their 
guns on their shoulders, too, and went more or 
less in search of the moufflon. But this chase 
for the all but apocryphal animal, about 
which it is a controversy whether he be not 
quite as much of a wild goat as a wild sheep, 
was only a facetious one. They never saw him, 
but what matters your moufflon, they say, so 
long as you have the chasing of him? M. Ber- 
gerat thought the Government did not really 
want to abolish the vendetta, ‘‘ because this 
romantic nonsense attracts travellers to the 
island, and consequently brings capital.” His 
own tone towards the gentry outlawed on ac- 
count of these unpleasant affairs is even more 
liberal. He would speak of a certain district 
not as infested by bandits, but as infested 
rather by gendarmes; and he made interest to 
go and call on the famous Bellacoscia in his 
stronghold. A great chance for a writer of the 
realistic sort was here thrown away; this one 
giving only the sort of statement that might 
have been made up—by a vague imagination 
too - without ever leaving Paris. This was all 
in 1887, and important things have happened 
in the island since, which leave the account al- 
ready somewhat antiquated. Paoli’s ruinous 
house has been restored and made his mauso- 
leum, the old Bellocoscia has been semi-amnes- 
tied and deported to the mainland, and escaped 
again and returned, probably to die in bis ma- 
quis in peace. The railroad has been built 
across the island, and will probably be a potent 
factor in putting an end to disorders. 





Camp-fires of a Naturalist: The story of 
fourteen expeditions after North American 
mammals, from the field notes of Lewis 
Lindsay Dyche, A.M , M.S., Professor of Zo- 
ology and Curator of Birds and Mammals in 
the Kansas State University. By Clarence 
E. Edwords. Illustrated. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

PROFESSOR DYCHE has passed an interesting 

life, and his adventures, though not exciting, 

are full of the romance always associated 
with out-door activity and the pursuit of wild 
animals. The son of Western pioneers, nursed 
by a squaw, pursuing a frontier life without 
education to the age of sixteen, our naturalist 
educated himself, and finally attained his 
present university position. This interesting 
human document is comprised in a chapter of 
four pages; the rest of the book is devoted to 
stories of hunting adventures, told without 
great art and containing little incident, and 
much less matter at all instructive to the stu- 
dent of natural history than the book’s title 
would lead one to expect. Prof. Dyche has 
followed his pioneer instincts and pushed into 
the deepest woods and most rugged mountains 
to find his game, led on, if we may judge from 
what he says, quite es much by a sportsman’s 
instincts as by love for his chosen study. He 
is evidently a good shot and a good woodsman, 
and his skill in mounting animals is probably 
greater than would appear from the accompa- 
nying illustrations, presumably taken from 
specimens of his work. The narrative is writ- 
ten in a rather exaggerated style, which mag- 
nifies a thunder-storm into a cloud-burst, and 
the usual misadventures of camp-life into 
hardships. A little frontier wit is inserted 


with scant success, and an attempt made at 
vernacular which is a distinct failure. Some 


statements are at least inexact. In speaking 
of bears the editor makes Dyche say that they 
do not hibernate iv the ordinary sense of the 











Bears 


word: ‘They do not become torpid.” 
certainly do become torpid to a great ex- 
tent, so much so that it is regarded as no feat 
by Western hunters and trappers to go into a 
bear den in winter and kill the occupant. 
There is a very interesting account of a hunt- 
ing trip in company with Chippewa Indians, 
containing a good many suggestions of Indian 
customs and character. 

To sum up, Mr. Edwords may have made the 
most of his material, but in any case a hunt- 
er’s field-notes offer a severe test of literary 
skill asa foundation for a story like this. 





L’Ennemi des Lois. Par Maurice Barres. 


Paris. 1893. 

ANOTHER book by the new light, Maurice Bar 

rés. From bebind the stalking-horse of a story, 
slender, nebulous, unreal, unnatural, unplea 

sant, and Parisian, intended to be Wilhelm 
Meister-y in flavor, the author aims to make 
converts to his social theories, by vague reflec- 
tions upon laws, upon young ladies of the new 
intellectual type, upon Russian princesses high- 
ly emancipated, upon the French reformers 
St. Simon and Fourier, upon the German re- 
formers Lassalle and Karl Marx, upon Louis II. 
of Bavaria, upon dogs as companions and as 
educators of children, upon vivisection, and 
upon feeling versus thinking. The book pro- 
duces an artistic impression, but could not well 
be feebler. One wonders by what courses the 
author, after he had once resolved to put for- 
ward his ideas, copld have managed so to re- 
duce his powers of persuasion below the ave 

rage of thinking men, or, if there be any peo- 
ple whom he influences, what excessively pecu- 
liar persons they must be. The doctrine may 
be classed as sentimental individualism. The 
proposition is that the time has come to throw 
off laws—not merely those which are enforced 
by the tribunals, but every means by which the 
ideas of the public are made in any respect to 
dominate the conduct or ideas of the private 
individual. Especially, all that is traditional 
should be broken up. The use of language is 
not disapproved; still, it is traditional, and 
those only should teach who cannot speak—that 
is, the ‘‘ hairy,” and particularly dogs. As all 
thinking rests more or less upon common no- 
tions, individual feeling is much to be pre- 
ferred to thinking. The conduct of people is 
to be made social through their sensibilities, 
but is not to be governed by the public will. 
The last words of the book are: 


‘* For these persons other egos exist just as 
much as their own, so that the conditions of 
others’ happiness are at one with the conditions 
of their own: they crush not the flowers they 
love to breathe. That they should suffer would 
lessen their own joy. Their refined sensibility 
suppresses every immorality.” 

All this is set forth in exaggerated and shock- 
ing language. Yet as the author never says 
he would carry out the principle to its furthest 
possible limit, nor ever says how far he pro- 
poses to carry it, except that he means to carry 
it further than we now do, there is really no- 
thing new in the substance of the book, nor any- 
thing (except an extravagant tone) but what 
multitudes of sober-minded people would be 
quite disposed to admit. The truth is, that the 
essence of what he wishes to inculcate is no- 
thing but a tone, and that tone he contrives to 
render as disagreeable and as repugnant to 
good sense and to good taste as the Enemy of 
Laws’ worsé enemy could desire. Excessively 
one-sided works, vigorously executed, have 
many times done much good by stimulating 
reflection. They can never do much harm, be 
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cause they convince nobody; they can at most 
cause those who already entertain the same 
opinions to speak out. But the present volume 
can hardly have any effect at all, beyond that 
of amusing a few people who may like to listen 
to the praises of Louis II., to analyses of mod- 
ern libertinism, and to twenty-page disserta- 
tions upon St. Simon. The admirers of M. 
Barrés think him startlingly brilliant and 
original; his detractors treat him as little bet- 
ter than a vulgar poseur. The truth is, he has 
nothing definitely new to say, but often suc- 
ceeds in imparting to old ideas a pretty well- 
emphasized tenor of expression. Here 
specimen or two. 


is a 


‘*T say things abruptly, as I feelthem. Be- 
sides, I agree with everybody who feels any- 
thing. No matter for the formulas by which 
we express our emotion, the important thing is 
to be warmed by life. If that lady interests 
herself in what does not interest me, what right 
or propriety would there be in substituting my 
feeling for hers?” 

“Many of the ideas of St. Simon have filtered 
into modern Europe: but they have not been 
improved in their renewal. The industrial sys- 
tem of which he dreamed is just our moneyed 
society against which the reformers of to-day 
revolt.” 

“Clara Pichon-Picard, wonderfully intelli- 
gent, saw less accurately into life than the 
frivolous Marina, who decided all questions 
under the guidance of a sensuality which is 
precisely the sense of life.” 

‘*They slept, and met in dreams. There was 
an orchard surrounded by a high hedge, and 
they walked in procession towards the rising 
sun, amid children and animals, under the di- 
rection of Hairy the Second {a dog], their 
monitor. All busied themselves with burning 
their material humors in the open air. To ex- 
pel the useless, to keep the essential, there lies 
the whole secret.” 

‘*Kennel, stable, hen-house, fish-pond clus- 
tered about a peaceful house, a copy of the 
Museum laboratory [a laboratory of vivisec- 
tion], but a reversed copy. Here the problem 
is, not to destroy humble beings for the joy or 
material benefit of augmenting the sum of 
knowledge! Here, in an atmosphere purified 
of all dead ideas, are formed young persons 
who breathe nothing but what is living, and 
who develop that new sensibility which the 
new aspect of the world requires. Yes, here in 
the open air is a laboratory of sensibility.” 





The American Girl at College. 

McCabe. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
THE writer of these observations and reflec- 
tions upon girls at college is an optimist. 
‘*Eventually a system [of college gymnastics] 
compatible with the best development of Ame- 
rican physique will be evolved, leading to a 
race like the Greek prototypes,” she remarks. 
Even this is not all. ‘As these opportunities 
broaden, fewer bookworms will infest our col- 
leges, and careless or indifferently dressed able 
women will be numbered among the traditions 
of the past.” The opportunities that promise 
this delightful consummation are for nothing 
less than more *‘social contact with the flower of 
Boston courtesy,” and still more ‘‘ vital touch 
with Philadelphia’s most exclusive social life.” 
A certain measure of the last-named felicity is 
said to be already provided for a fortunate few 
by women of social culture to be found on the 
‘‘Board of Bryn Mawr.” According to the 
published circulars of Bryn Mawr College, 
there are as yet no women on its board of 
trustees, but this is a mere matter of detail. 
More important to note are the lapses pointed 
out in the educational system in general. 
Thus, ‘‘when nature has not given a woman 
taste in dress it is the duty of education to 
supply it. The college that overlooks it does 
not discharge its whole duty.” Again, ** more 
attention to the speaking of the Continental 
languages is an imperative need in American 


By Lida Rose 











Nation. 


There is certainly something radi 


The 


education. 
cally defective in present methods, otherwise 
greater results would be secured.” Moreover, 
there are ‘‘able educators and many laymen ”™ 
who would eliminate the scientific course en 
the 


remain, so 


tirely from women's colleges. In mean 
time, the that 
the author is able elsewhere to observe tersely 
that of the classical, and literary 
courses at Barnard and other colleges, ‘* the 
first leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
the second to Master of Arts, the trio to Doctor 
of Philosophy.” 

It would appear, too, that those captious per 


however, sciences 


scientific, 


sons who have been insisting on Harvard's injus 
tice in thus far granting Annex students no more 
than an insubstantial certiticate, or charging 
Johns Hopkins with interested inconsistency in 
bidding women to its dissecting-tables while 
still forbidding them a seat in literary or his 
torical class-rooms, have, after all, been tilting 
at windmills. Harvardand Jobns Hopkins, no 
less than Yale and the University of Pennsyl 
vania, are here roundly declared to * have 
opened their degrees to women on equal foot 
ing with men, as quickly as the girls developed 
the disposition and proved the capacity to meet 
the requirements of the university curricu 
lum.” To attribute wrong intentions to the 
propounder of these airy fabrications would, 
The head and 
front of her offending is nothing more than a 


however, be entirely erroneous 


sublime incapacity to understand the alphabet 
of what she writes about, 
cational methods and aims is compatible with 


Ignorance of edu- 


many virtues, even with some degree of literary 
skill, though none is discoverable here; the only 
condition 
donable sin is when it exposes itself to the 
length of a volume 


under which it becomes an unpar 


A Japanese Interior. 
author of ‘Japanese Girls and 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


By Alice Mabel Bacon, 
Women 


1S, 


} 


MANKIND, for purposes of travel, may be di 
vided into two classes. There 
unthinking, fault-finding people, who know no 
point of view but their own, enjoy bein 
rable wherever they live, and will pick flaws 
in the management of heaven if 
ter its portals. 
sympathetic, self-contained people, 
something of the variety of human life and can 


are the selfish, 


gx mise 
ever thev en 
There are also the intelligent. 


who know 


recognize real virtue and real vice in whatever 


garb it is concealed, who can measure humani 





ty in different lands by universal standards, 
and not by the Pharisaic tests of their own 
nation, creed, or clique. To the former be 
longs one who has this vear finished a month's 
tour in Japan, to whose astounding lucubra- 
tions we shall not give an unmerited publicity 


by mentioning his name in these columns. T 
the latter belongs Miss 


book is the most real picture we have vet seen 
I 


Bacon, whose little 
in print of Japanese ways as observable by a 
It her 
profound conclusions, no 
But 
rarer than pro 


foreigner contains, as preface inti 


mates, no eloquent 
descriptions, no careful research it fur 
nishes what is in this field even 
fundity, rhetoric. or research 
and lifelike chronicle of 
and hear in a year’s sojourn in that most 
jovyable of cities, Tokyo 
the 


the comment 


an unbiassed 


} 


all that one may sex 


en 
Space would fail if 
one were to quote passages in which « 


ne 


meets just or conclusion which 
the 


the returned sojourner fr 


occasion merits. It is enough to say that 
om Japan (provided 
of 


mentioned 


somew here 


of 


he is the se 


will 


Within the circle 


cond sort people above 
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nowhere find pages in which he can live over 


again with such relish the experiences, plea 
sant and unpleasant, of bis Japanese holiday 
If the spirit of the writer could be communi 
cated to all 
English,” 


Americans (we do not add “and 


for that would be hopeless) who in 
tend to travel, the sum of the world’s hap 


hess Would be much increased 
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Hugo Selections, edited by Prof. F. M. 
WARREN of Adelbert. Contains Gringoire’s Visit to 
the Court of Miracles, The Allegory of a Man lost 
Overboard, Waterloo, Pursuit of Jean Valjean and 
Cosette by the Ve The ss, le of the Man with 
the Cannon, and 14 poems. bh portrait of Hugo. 
_ pp., 16mo, loth. Teachers’ price, 70c.; postage, 


Sand’s Marianne, ed. by THEO. HENCK- 
ELs of Harvard. 90 pp, paper. Teachers’ price, 30c.; 
postage, 4c. 


Joynes’s Minimum French Grammar and 
READER. 275pp.,16mo. Teachers’ price, 75c.; post- 
age, 6c. 


Fortier’s Histoire de la Litterature 
FRANCAISE. Up to the ass. 362 pp., 16mo, 
cloth. Teachers’ price, $ 


Verne’s Michel Strogoff, abridged, with 
summaries of omissions. Edited by ~ E. 8. LEwis 
of Princeton. With portraitof Verne. 129 pp, 16mo, 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
Biography of the English 
Language. 


By ARTHUR MacArTuor, LL.D., author of Education in 
its Relation to Manual Industry, Essays, Addresses, etc. 
12mo, cloth, 417 PP. » $1.50. 

The su bject of this work is the English Language, and 
the object is to furnish an account of its rise and yaa 
gress from the earliest riods of its history. This 
naturally reaches back to the primeval races from whom 
the English peo ~y rang, and relates to the manner in 
which their v: jalects finally merged into our pre- 
sent form of s wong 

Comparative Philology is the science of scholars, but 
a knowledge of our own language can easily be ac- 
quired by those who speax it. 

The tnfention is, therefore, to give a plain and po ular 
history of our mother tongue alone, and to set it off 
with critical remarke and slight biograpbical pee 
of ancient and modern authors who have used it in 
—- ing their works. 

ble of contents is printed and a general index is 
aed. W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., blishers, 
1424-1426 F Street, Washington, D.C, 


Heath’s UWlodern Language Certs 
NEARLY 


One hundred and fifty school and college texts now 
listed and covering all grades of instruction, 


NEW ISSUES 
Are being made constantly. Send for Catalogue. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 
Two Scholarships for Women. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN 














Will be held in New York on_ June 26, 28, 29, and 30, 
1894. Two scholarships, one of Three Hundred Dollars 
pa: one of Two Hundred Dollars, are offered in —- 
tion with these examinations. For information, a 
=. the SECRETARY, No. 32 East 33d Street, New ae x 
ty. 


A monthly magazine for 
the study of the German 
Language and Literature, 
is highly recommended by 


college professors and the 

“ the best effort yet made to assist the student 

Of Ge German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BE- 

GINNER’S CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 

interesting course in German Grammar. §2 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
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Yale 
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A Delightful Blend of 

St. James Parish, Louisiana Pe- 
rique, Genuine Imported Turk- 

ish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, Ex- 
tra Bright Long Cut, and Mar- 
burg Bros.’ Celebrated Brand 
‘* Pickings.”’ 

Marburg Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. By Prof. 
GerorGeE L. GoopaLe. 51 perfect colored plates by 
Sprague. Quarto, cloth. Price reduced, net, $7.50. 
FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. 


DaniEL C. Eaton of Yale. 81 colored plates of all 
the known species. 
ONLY ABOUT FIFTY COPIES REMAIN. 
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BRADLEE WHIDDEN, PUBLISHER, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Exquisite Little Series 
that every book lover will 
appreciate—and buy. 


THE BIBELOT SERIES. 


For the season of 1893 the following volumes 
are now ready: 


I. SONGS OF ADIEU. 
A little book of recent English lyrics, compiled 
ame sources not generally known, or inaccessi- 

ble in this country. 


Il, OLD WORLD LYRICS. 
A little book of translations from aon Du Bal- 
lay, Ronsard, and later French poe’ 

The Bibelot Series is modelled on an old- a format, 
narrow svo, beautifully printed on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper, uncut edge, done up in unique vellum 
cover, and each issue limited to 725 copies. 

Price per volume, $1 net. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publisher. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Me. 
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Lette rs and make Cable Transfers of money to 
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also make collections and issue Com- 

Credit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
° ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Made and sold by the } Mo- 
RAG DOLLS. ravian Ladies’ Sewing So- 
—- Price $3.00, sent by 

prepaid. 


Apply to 107 Market Street Bethlehem, Pa. 











Lnaigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., Says: 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when pro- 
perly diluted with wate 
ened.” 


‘T value it as an excel- 


and sweet- 





Descriptive Pamphlet free on application to 


‘ord Chemica ‘orks, Providence ape 
Rumford Chemical Works, P rf es 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica ation. _ 


we. eh WANTED,” — Low, Marston & 
Co., L’d, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, have special facilities for supplying out-of-print 
and scarce English, American, and Foreign Books 
wanted by Booksellers, Libraries, and Collectors. 


) ANTED IMMEDIATELY—BY A 

lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D. G., care of the Nation. 











Subscription to foreign ri 


Foreign Books a — Tauchnitz British au- 
thors. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. , CARL SCHOENHOF, id44 Tremont St, Boston. 


aH. WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. . 


B AC] K numbers and sets of all magazines. For price, 
NY state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
rie, A 


ee TO PURCHA SE.—NUM- 
seamen ones sets of the Nation. a: with 
sts, CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. Cit ty. 


KIN NDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 





D 


The 


Dec. ”, 893] 





ureiiks xv & Co. 


‘The best edition of Shakespeare in existence.”—Pal 


EDITION DE LUNI: 


“THE CAMBRIDGE 


EpIrED sy WILLIAM 


Printed on fine cream-white hand-made paper, and bound in Irish linen. The edition will 
volumes per month from October, 1803; each volume containing a single pl 
VOLUMES NOW READY: 


THE TEMPEST. 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


** Tmpression limited to 500 copies, for both Eng] 


The Best Editions of Standard 





land 


Nation. 


Ol 


vonsist of 40 


Ly Super KR 


ind Amer 


[snelish 








PUBLICATIONS 





SHAKESPEARE.” 


ALDIS WRIGHT. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MEASURE 


FOR MEASURE. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


\ovVelists 


Jane Austen’s Novels. | \ 
Edited by REGINALD BrimLey JoHNson. With Illustrations by Wiiuiam Cvarrr | The Works of Henry I ielding. 
CooKE, and Ornaments by F. C. TinNey. In ten volumes | Exlited, w in Introd y M by Gibor SAIN ey 
Emma. 2 vols. | Sense and Sensibility. 2 vols Illustrations i RaiLTos . . 
Mansfield Park. 2 vols | Pride and Prejudice. 2 vols , 
Northanger Abbey 1 vol. ( Persuasion. 1 vol Joseph Andrews. \ Amelia vols 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set, 10 volumes, bound in half calf or half | Tom Jones. 4 vols ; Jonathan Wild. 
morocco, in box, $22.50. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $ each Miscellanies vo 
volume. gia 
Also a large-paj ha ‘ wiper, at $3.) each v 
The Works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. on ; = dies Senn thei cinta 
With Illustrations by H. S. Grete, and Ornaments by F.C. Tryey In twelve | phy, binding, and } Ary \ su ’ s 
volumes. + Nae od ahs .. xpeus or’ . sAsrseene : . 
Jane Eyre. 2 vols. Wuthering Heights and Agnes Gray. | cessibew’ 
Shirley. 2 vols. 2 vols re 
Professor. 1 vol. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 2 vols The Works of Charles Dickens. 
Villette. 2 vols. Poems. 1 vol Edited, wit! s. by s DickrEns ft young These are ac 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set, 12 volumes, bound in half calf or half vate reprints ete < s gina 
morocco, in box, $25.00. Also a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 eac ihustrat Ss $ 
volume. 
“he Pic ick Papers. lilust rations Jombey & Son. 40 Llustrations 
Works of Frances Burney. sievadlny-naaraiaise ion pee > a 
Oliver Twist. str . Christmas Books. 65 Illustrations 


Edited by R. BrimLey Jounson. Illustrated by W. Cunrrr Cooks. Five volumes. 
Evelina; Or, the History of a Young , Cecelia; Or, Memoirs of an Heiress. 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. 3vols. Just Published 
2 vols. \ t s 
$1.00 each. Also 1 large | 33. Barnaby Rudge. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, a limited edition o: 


each volume, 


Nicholas Nickleby. 
Martin Chuzzilewit. 4!) Llust 
The Old Curiosity Shop. I 


"YT 


strat 


ns Sketches by Boz. 44 Illustrations 


s David Copperfield. 41 Llustrations. 
American Notes, and Pictures from 
Italv. 4 lilustrations 
he Letters of Charles Dickens. 


THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in twenty-five monthly volumes. Illustrated. Large crown Sv 
Price $5.00 per volum 
Each volume containing a complete novel 
Yow Pr4apYy 


Price, $1.5 


Also, a limite 


Waverley. 

Rob Roy. 

The Heart of Midlothian. 
The [lonastery. 

The Pirate. 


New Tilustra 


MACMILLAN 


Guy Mannering. 

Old Mortality. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. 
The Abbot. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 


‘ 





‘ CO. 66 E ifth 


{edition on large paper. 


The Antiquary. 
The Black Dwarf. 
Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. 


Av 





enue, 


New York. 





Vill 


SOME MORE OF 


Estes & Lauriat’s 


New Publications. 


On Sale at all Book Stores. 


HUDSON'S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
With 36 French etchings on Japan paper. 12 vols., 
16mo, genuine French Parchment, gilt tops, uncut, 
n fine undressed glove leather case, : $36.00 

Bound in half crushed levant mor. in neat box, 836.00 


MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 
entirely new book by Marta PARLOA, designed 
ticularly for beginners. 12mo, cloth, net, - $1.00 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH COURT. By 
Laura E, RIcHARDs. With portraits in etching and 
photogravure, 12mo, > $1.50 


MELODY. A companion to CapTain  JANU ARY. By 
Laura E. RICHARDS, 16mo, - - 50 


SIX BOYS. a bright new book for boys and girls. 
By EvizasetH W. CHAMPNEY, author oO _ the “Vassar 
Girls” series, 12mo,__ - - $1.50 


aes JAG JOURNEYS ON THE MEDITERRA- 
HEZEKIAH BuTTERWORTH, with near- 

“S ‘original illustrations, small 4to, cloth, iit, 

Ma 00, or with illuminated board covers, - $1.50 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1893. The new volume of 
the king of all children’s annuals, over 200 original 
illustrations, smatl 4to, cloth, chromo and gilt side, 
gilt edges, $2 25, or cloth, black and gold stamps, 
$1.75, or illuminated board cov ern, - $1.25 


An 


Little One's Annual. The new vols. $1.75 
for 1893. 

Oliver Optic’s Annual. ‘above their $1.25 
usual hig 

The Nursery. standard. | $1.25 


WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. Delightful pictures 
of child life by Laura E. Ric HARDS, author of “ Cap- 
TAIN JANUARY,” 4to, cloth, - $1.25 


STORIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Edited by WaLTER MontTGomerRy. Profusety illus- 
trated, small 4to. illuminated board covers, - $1.25 


RUBY’S UPS AND DOWNS. By Miynir E. Pav, 
author of “ Ruby and Ruthy.” Illustrated by conte 
McDermott Wolcott, 16mo, cloth, - - $1. 


CHATTERBOX CIRCUS. A companion to Cuart- 
TERBOX GALLERY OF PICTURES and CHATTERBOX 
MENAGERIE OF ANIMALS issued last year. Large 
pictures by HARRISON WEIR and other. English 
artists and short stories for young readers, in bi 
type. Elephant 4to, unique in size and shape, - $1.25 

*,* A complete catalogue of our new publications will 
be mailed FREE to any address upon application. Any 
of the above books can be procured from booksellers 
generally, or will be sent POSTPAID upon receipt of 
rrice by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


801-805 Washington St.,opp.Old South Church. 


The Nation. 


Fi OUR IDEAL + + * 
GIFT BOOKS. 


By Str WALTER nas Meer. Andrew 

Lang’ s Edition. With introduction 

IVANHOE. and notes. Printed on fiue paper in 

a small and very attractive page, with 

ample margins, from new, C e type. 

Illustrated with 20 Pfull page plates, of which 12 are 

ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY Ap. LaLauze, the famous 

French artist, and printed on imperial 

Japanese paper. 2 vols.,small 8vo, cloth, » $6 00 

stamped in gold and colors, with slip covers, ° 

in a neat cloth case 


il 


a7 
one 
ay 


Limitep Epition of 150 numbered copies, on En- 
field hand-made paper, the illustrations on India paper. 
Bound in genuine French parchment - $15.00 


By Epwarp Butwer (Lord Lyt- 
LAST DAYS ton). A magnificent edition of 
Bulwer’s Great Historic Ro- 
OF mance. Printedinaclear hand- 
sometype. Illustrated with 50 
POMPEI] wre plates, including a 
4 rontispiece reproduction of Carl 
a a tl pag orgs woe 
tilul paintin NYDIA. wo volumes 
poe substantially uniform with Ivan- $6. 00 
HOE. 


The last of the Roman Tribunes. 

RIENZI/ By Epwarp Butwer Lytron. A 

* companionto oursumptuous editions 

of‘‘Last Da s of Pompeii,’’ ‘‘ Ro- 

mola’’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ handsomely printed ina 

large, clear type, and illustrated with _ photo-etch- 
ings in avariety of delicate tints; 2 vols., 


small 8vo, substantially uniform with’ $6. 00 


“IVANHOE.” 
Companion Editions of Bulwer’s two great his- 
torical romances,both superbly illustrated from photo- 


graphs of the scenes described. 

ROMOLA. of George Eliot’s great historical novel 
printed at the University Press ina 

clear, handsome type,on laid paper. Specially illus- 

trated with sixty exquisite photo-etchingsin color, re- 

produced from actual photographs of sc “$6. 


By GeorGe Ettot. Florentine Edi- 
tion. A magnificent holiday edition 


in andaround Florence. 2 vols , small 8vo 
substantially uniform with ‘ IVANHOE, 


THESE FOUR 


are books which must be seen before an intelligent 
selection can be made ofa gift-book forany occasion, 
as they unitein an une died degree the three reat 
requisites of intrinsic literary merit, beauty of illustra- 
tion, and general mechanical excellence. Our Com- 
PLETE Holiday Catalogue will be mailed rrez to any 
address upon application. 

The bookscan be seen at bookstores generally, or 
will be delivered on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-305 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South. BOSTON. 





Books Make the Best Presents. 


Buyers Should Examine 
Putnam's Notes on New Books. 
Holiday Number. Fully Illustrated. 
Putnam's Books for Young People. 
Holiday Catalogue. Fully Illustrated. 
Putnam's Stories of the Nations 
SERIES. Descriptive Prospectus. Fully Illustrated 
Putnam's Heroes of the Nations 
SERIES. Fully illustrated. 
Putnam's Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
Descriptive Prospectus. 

Putnam's Literary Gems. 


Descriptive Prospectus 


Descriptive Prospectus. 





Any one of above sent on receipt of stamp. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 W. 23d St., New York, 





Pall [all Magazine 


December (Christmas) Number, 


192 





pages of letterpress, profusely illus- 
trated, and two colored plates. Im- 
portant contributions from the best 
writers and artists of the day. 


Edited by 


Lord Frederic Hamilton, [1.P., 
and Sir Douglas Straight. 


Bobs. A Poem. By Rudyard Kipling. 


Lord Ormont and His Aminta (Chaps. I -III.). 
By George [leredith. 


The Ghosts of Austerlitz. 
By William Waldorf Astor. 


The [lystery of the Hacienda. By Bret Harte. 
Ete., ete. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Has proved the success of the year in periodical 
literature. 





Editorial Offices, 18 Charing Cross Road, W. C. Pub- 
lishing Offices, London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
Broad way, Ludgate Hill, Manchester, George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 16 pm K. 8 Row; NEw YORK, 
The International News Company; Toronto, The To- 
ronto News Co.; Montreal, The Montreal News Co. 





IF YOU ARE GOING TO FLORIDA you will probably be interested in Ris ¥ to Florida,” in THE 





Tourist, Utica, New Yor 














‘il 57 No it 


No ine 
1s COMPLETE 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books .. . 


These comprise 


The New CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP:- 
DIA, a compendium of universal know 
ledge, thoroughly up to date, unequal 
led by any other encyclopedia, either 
in America or abroad. 

In ten volumes. 
Cloth, $30.00. 
Sheep, $40.00 
Half Morocco, $45.00. 

LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edition of 1893, just issued. 
A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the world, 
containing notices of over 125,000 places, 
with recent and authentic information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., 
in every portion of the globe. Invalua- 
ble to: the student, teacher, banker, 


merchant, journalist and lawyer. 
One volume. Large Svo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
alf Russia, $15 00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, giving memoirs of the emi 
nent persons of all ages and countries, 
from which may be gathered a know- 
ledge of the lives of those who have 


made the world’s history famous. 
One volume. Large Svo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, the 
standard Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, and so accepted by the great 
body of literary men. 

Large 4to. 
Sheep, $10.00. 


Half Russia, $12.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 





ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AU- 
THORS AND SUPPLE/SIENT. 
Complete in five volumes. A Critical 

Dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
LL.D. With Supplement by JoHN Fos- 
TER KirRK, LL.D. The entire work con- 
taining the names and history of over 

83,000 authors. 


“Tt is one of the wonders of literary industry. Every 
man who everowned an English book, or ever means to 
own one, will find something here to his purpose.” 
Atlantic Monthly. 

; half Rus- 


Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50 
sia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half moroc- 
co, $55.00. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

11 vols. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt 

top, in box. Per set, $29.75. 

Each volume sold separately, as follows: 
WALSH’S HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES, 
A Collection of the Bric a-Brac of Literature. $3.50. 
BREWER’S HISTORIC NOTE- mOOs.. A Dictionary of 

Historie Terms and Phrases. $3.5( 

THE WRITER’S HAND- er _ Guide to the Art of 
Composition and Style. $2.5 

BREWER’S READER'S HAND. BOOK OF FACTS, CHA- 
RACTERS, PLOTS, ETC. $3.50. 

BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABL E. 
Giving the Origin, Source, and rie ation of Twenty 
Thousand Common Phrases. $2.5( 

BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF ae xc LES. Imitative, 
Realistic, tJ Dogmatic. $2.50. 

EDWARDS'S WORDs, FACTS, AND PHRASES. A Dic- 
tionary ty Curious, Quaint, ‘and Out of the-Way Mat- 


ters. $2.50, 
WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Re- 
vised, Enlarged, and Profusely Illustrated. $2.50. 
ROGET’S THESAURUS. A Tre asury of English W ords. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
From Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. $2.50. 
SOULE’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. A Dictionary of Sy- 
nonymes and Synonymous or Parallel Expressions. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Vv. 


Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A 
Study of His Life 
and Work. 


By ArtTHUR WavauH, B.A. 


i? 


Oxon. New cheap 


edition. Cloth, illustrated, 350 pages, $1.50. 


On Sunny Shores. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, author of ‘ Under 
Summer Skies.” 12m, 309 pages, illus 
trated. Cloth, $1.09. 


4 1/y a "% ri 
Under Summer Skies. 


By CLINTON Sx 


Companion Volume to 


‘OLLARD, Cloth, 8vo, 300 page 


S1.00, 


Our Village. 
By Mary RUSSELL MITFORD. 16mo, 348 pages. 


Sound in colored cloth, 60 cents; fine white 


vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Low Tide on Grand Pre: 
A Book of Lyrics. 
Neatly 
12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 


By Buiss CARMAN. bound in cloth, 


The Speech of Monkeys. 


By R. L. GARNER. 12mo, over 200 pages, with 


portrait of author, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Concise Cyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, 
Biblical, Theological, Historical, and 
Practical. 

By M.A. 


Large octavo, about 70) pages, beautifully 


Rev. ELtas BENJAMIN SANFORD, 
illustrated by woodcuts and colored maps. 


Cloth, $3.50; sheep, $5.00. 


Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
By Mrs. 
ble 


written and compiled by one in thorough 


ALEXANDER IRELAND. A remarka- 


biography of a wonderful woman, 


sympathy with her subject, from material 


made public for the first time. Vellum 
cloth (half bound), Svo, $1.75. 
Cataloque and Price-lists free on ap} tion 


{ddress 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fi/ h Az Ne, Vv. VY. City. 











The Nation 


Crowell’s New 





TlMustrated Library. 


26 volumes, 12mo, printed on fine paper, illustrated by Gann MERRILL, COPELAND, at 
other eminent artists. Photogravure frontispieces 
Bound in full cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume; white back an rie anew pepe 
$1.50 per volume; silk, full gilt edges, $2.50 per volume; half calf, $0 
Shelley's Poems, 2 vols.; Tennyson's Poems, 2 vols Jane Fy » vols I\ \ Vanity 
Fair,” *2 vols. : Wordsworth's Poems 2 vols.: * Les Mis‘rahles 2 vols \ a Kar , ’ Carivie’s 
‘French Revolution,”* 2 vols.; * Tr un Brown's Schooldays.” 1 v I ! em at ON ! : in“ 
bridge Book of Poetry and Song,” 2 vols. : Lorna Doone." 2 vols R ‘ . 
The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in their efforts t ake this vse 
trated standard books the finest that has ever been produced at s vay ; Paper. typ is . 
and bindings are all of the highest quality, and combine to make ¢ " ttractiv Ks lav 
gifts 
gt Descriptive Catalogue sent on application 
— TIES 1 PAP : as 
THE DAINTIEST LINE OF Rei gious Classics. 
’ ) P / VNZON . 

Hlandy Volume Classi THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Ry Thos Ah 
ever published. 3s volumes. Bound in fauitiess styles, pis. Illustrat w ws . pieting s os 
charmingly illustrated, and the chotcest books for in the Life of ct t u r the 
Christmas Gifts. 15 new volumes wided this season, Royal Academy ‘ ‘ res “t “ 
viz.: “ Byron,” “ Bryant,” “Shelley,” “ Ethics of the and gold Silk, $ 
Dust,” “Queen of the alr.’ Mrs. Browning,” Ta es fevible, $ 
from a nd ” “« Keats,” “ Seven Lamps of Archi THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED . 
tecture *“ Longfellow’s E asty Poems,” Evangeline, * trated Fd inifer " trated aily 
“Abbé Constantine,” ‘ Whittier’s Early Poems,” d f last season : ge. wt ack 
“ Lowell's Early Poems,” * Poems by Two Brothers.” paper shies 
Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75c. Parti-cloth, $1.00 ae : 

Half leather, $1.25. Full sitk, $1.50. Half calf, $2.00 GLIVPSES THROLGON LIFES WINDOWS 
Half levant, $2.50. Full leather, $2.00 per volume Ry the Rew KoM k, DD. author of Pvery 
3? Descriptive Catalogue sent on application, Day of f selected _w as by 
L.vale aJ.Prver le rua ‘ ttngs 
DAILY FOOD. 1 nhyu s for Holiday 
} ) y 2 ‘ ~~ ' \ ' ’ ~ 
Personal Ree é CLLONS of Gifts <i . " ne 
Full clot x et I re sill 
John G. Witt R xrsend 
a GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL 
By Mrs. Mary B. CLAFLIN, author of “ Brampton tim loth, red <~ § ‘ “ 
Sketches.” 18mo. Ornamental binding with por and gold 8 
trait, T5c. A delightful volume of reminiscences of . . - 
the good Quaker Poet, by a lifelong and intimate Pu GRIM > PRI GRt SS 
friend. Pom iMustra “ . . 8 
aii TELL JESUS. 
16n White a ge, 8 
( hildren J / avorile Classics, 
Few books written for young people possess greater _ ; . 
merit or have had a wider popularity than the volumes \ ub Ps sor 2 
in this series. This new uniform style is the most at edidnte ‘ 
tractive form in which they have ever been issued FAMOUS VOYAGERS AND EXPLORERS Ry 
Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. ¢ Cloth back Mrs. SaRan K. 1} eats ‘ ; : \ 
and corners, fancy pap r sides, 5 vols., Lime. ach ok a Pe ils 
$1.00. Svo edition, with colore t bor ters, at shows tively one sini: cenit taeiaien . . 
bound iu white and colors. Each, $1.25 Alice's Ad : ‘ ; 
ventures in Wonderland,’ Through the Looking | THE cH HOWE E BOYS. Ey Sanan FY 
Glass,” “ Jackanapes and Daddy a “ “The Story SON. A t ' > s { 
of aShort Life,” “ Lob Lie by the Fi e iit sta yaw tke « mn \ 
Lame Prince,” “The Adventures of a h row nie Th stra $ 
ge Ft \ > >E yAVIS OR \ ws 
Dese Motive Catalogue sent on application ARG ah, DAV! rut R. eo . woo 
hos 12? s s ara 
yyy ’ ng, and x ‘ vi = es 
ThAre Cc N otable Poe THE ML sic aL JOL RNEY OF DOROTHY AND 
' DELIA Rw Re BRADLEY MAN is 
By the Rev. J. R. Mruter, DD trated by 3 Atwo ~ ’ 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 3 CUA At, WItEy cinal, and ecia 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. Nat ESIDE Romerat Mae ~~ 
> . —_ i : zz. 
SILENT TIMES ah sae * 
16mo. Parti-cloth, gilt t Ps 31.00. White and gold I ¥ M 
$1.25. Levant morocco, $2.54 $ 


Send fer our 


THOM ina Y. CROW 


go E. wt rath Sop 


MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
DR. ‘ae & ph lan 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has be« 
wherever foreign languages are stu 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


oat ’ es we 
A new wor 












has just been issued by him, which nly super 
sede his former system, publishe a vut 
will be found superior to any metho: s the ma 
ture outcome of 25 vears’ experien f “the greatest 
linguist and foremost teacher of the : mack enabling any 
one to learn to 

Spear LER ‘y are CC PECTL 
with scarcely an effort and without 4 tea r 


GERMAN, FRENCH, or SP ANISH, 









within a marvellously short time 
‘Next t ving | in a foreign country, this is undou 
e daly the best of all methods for learning m*iern la 
guages." —The Dia 
Exact pronunciation giv N subscribers become 
xctual pupils of Dr. Raser answers all ques 
tions and corrects all exercises free f charger Terms 
fn rershir 0 for each language. Part! , each 
language, St) cents, 
-_ y rey 
POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 
sc Fats 4 > 


fs i@ Na 


ELL & COMPANY 


LNG 


German, 


= MASTERED: 


The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


seco [N10 WEEKS. 


Bostor 
CORTINA TE XT BOOKS. 


SPANISI iN ES NS. Inte duct ion ws H. ul 
Ri« } Y. Lith Edition Cloth, $1.50 

NGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES Prologue oy Don 

Fu CAST kK tth Ed ! Cloth, 2.000 

AMPA A charming novel in Sp vi Eng , reading 

book f untversities, colleges, et« re 

FL INDIANO. In Sp. and Fi te 

DESPUES DE LA LLIVIA em tated in English the 

VERBOUS FSPANOLES. 46 

MoD S PARA CARTAS 


ih 
‘Cortina School of Languages,”’ 
111 W. 34TH ST., N.Y 
ints to Dealers, Professors 


era and Colleges 











NOTABLE BOOKS 
FOR 


HOLIDAY TIME 


Roman and Medieval Art. 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
By Prot. Wm. H. GoopyKar, 
trations, 
$2.00. 
Rarely has a more beautifully illustrated vol- 
umecome from the press. Prof. Goodyear’s rep- 
utation as an authority and writer upon artis a 
guarantee of faithful, accurate, and appreciative 
treatment. The text is richly illustrated with 
pictures of famous art treasures, several of which 
are reproductions of early Christian paintings 
only recently discovered. This Library Edition 
is printed upon a heavy coated paper, which en- 
hances to a remarkable degree the artistic value 
of the pictures. 


The Four Georges. 

By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, Price, $3.00. 

The text is embellished with decorations, por- 
traits,and vignettes of beautiful design by Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards. Printed in twocolors. 
Large 8 vo, richly bound in buff and white vel- 
lum, —, in gold, with wide margins, flat 
back, rough edges, and gilt top. 


Log of a Japanese Journey. 
By TSURAYUKI. 12mo, 50 cents. 

Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. Flora 
Best Harris. Twelve original photogravure illus- 
trations by the Japanese artist, Toshio Aoki, 
Printed and bound in close imitation of the 
books issued in Yokohama, 


Callias - An Historical Romance. 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A, 

a trated, $1.50. 

Callias, undoubtedly the most important of 
Mr. Church's writings, is printed originally in 
the United States, direct from the author’s man- 
uscript, The novel is intensely interesting; the 

s not subordinated to the historical and 


ee 
lographical matter. 
A Story. 


i With 150 illus- 
Livrary Edition. 12mo, gilt top, 


12mo, cloth, illus- 


All He Knew. 


By JoHN HABBERTON, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“Tts pecrere and spirit, and its practical 
adaptation to the great spiritual needs of man- 
kind, are so admirable that it deserves to be 
read and re-read and circulated widely.”— The 
Congregationalist, 


The Golden Calf. 


By H. H. BOYESEN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

Prof. Boyesen has left his favorite Scandina- 
— scenes to tell a story of modern American 
ife. 

“A strong novel containing a story interest- 
ingly told with an unmistakable purpose.”— 
Saturday Spectator. 


The United States and For- 


e 
eign Powers. 
By W. E. Curtis. 12mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State 
Department, has prepared a book which treats 
in a popular way the relations which have ex- 
isted and are now maintained be‘ween the Uni- 
ted States and the principal nations of the world. 
This is a distinct addition to American historical 
literature, by reason of its compactness and its 
combination of widely scattered material. 


The Story of Gottlieb. 
By Dr. WM. F. WARREN, president of Boston 
University. 16mo, white vellum, 60 cents. 


It describes the struggle of a refined young 
German for the true ideal of life. 


“Itisa strong book—strong in its simplicity, 
its truthfulness, in the impression it makes,.’’— 
Presbyterian Observer. 


The Busy Man’s Bible. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
“It is hoped that this bright and helpful book 
will havea large circulation.’’— National Baptist. 
“An admirable exposition of the way to study 
anda teach the Bible.” — Boston Budget. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, , MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Maynard, Merrill & Co.’s Authorized 


Brantwood Edition 


of Ruskin’s Works. 


With Special Introductions by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


This is the only edition published in this country with Mr. Ruskin’s consent and from the 


sale of which he derives a profit. 


The illustrations have been prepared under the author’s per- 


sonal supervision, and the type, paper, and style of binding are in accordance with his sugges- 


tions. 


“ach of the prose works contains a special introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of 


Harvard College, explaining the purposes for and the conditions under which it was written. 
The two volumes of poetry written between the ages of seven and twenty-six, with an appendix 
of later poems, now first collected from original manuscript and printed sources, are edited in 
chronological order, with notes, biographical and critical, by Mr. Ruskin’s secretary, William 


G. Collingwood, M.A. 


The chronological arrangement of the poems—the author's age at the 


time of writing being printed at the top of each page—illustrates in the most interesting man- 


ner the development of bis mind and style. 


The two volumes of poems have been copyrighted 


in this country under the new law, and the attention of the public is called to the fact that, by 
virtue of this copyright, we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country able to supply 


Ruskin’s works in a uniform style of binding. 


All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short 


notice 


The Literary World, Boston, says: ‘‘ In simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to 
be ‘approved by him,’ and, with the aid of Professor Norton’s introductions, it will undoubtedly 
commend itself to the taste, as well as to the conscience, of American disciples of the great art 
critic who has taught our generation so sound a gospel.” 





The Publishers would be pleased to send on application a full descriptive circular. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co., 45 


and 47 E. Tenth St., N. Y. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORE. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES : 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Original price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 








PHILADELPHIA. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 

Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 
tian Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., ete., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request 
gP Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
RENTANO’'S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


' RARE BOOKS. 











t T 
r BARGAINS. - 
A Send stamps for Lists. R 
I Picking up Searce Books a specialty. A 
= ddress P 
Ss AMERICAN PRESS CO., H 


Baltimore, Md. 8 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 





Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic, 
for 1894 now received. 

Our Christmas Catalogue will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue. 








Ff oe Y LARGEST 

Books, UPTOWN 

~ Diartes, BOOKSTORE. 
christmas WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Novelties, 851 and 8538 Sixth Ave., 
Stationery, Corner 48th St. 


FRENCH BOOKS. OPEN EVENINGS. 





AMBLARD & MEYER BROS., 
Meyer Bros., formerly with Brentanos, 

18 WEST 24TH STREET, NEAR B’WAY. 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 

agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special Importations for the Holidays. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 

___287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


oa each.—Martineau's *‘ Hour and Man,’ 
3 * ‘Leah the Forsaken,’ ‘Christopher Tadpole,’ 
Maxwell’s ‘Bryan O’Linn’ and ‘Flood and Field,’ Bur- 
ney’s ‘ Evelina,’ Jane Austen’s Works. Mailed prompt. 
PRATT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S ALIIANAC 
for 1894, with etchings by Robida, $3.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 5th Avenue, N.Y. 

















, } ~ B k* 
Koehler, Neumann & Co., seviters, 
Import- 


ers, and Publishers, Foreign and College Books a Spe- 
cialty. Subscriptions to Pertodicals. Fine Book Binding. 
149 Tremont St., Room 2, Boston, Mass. Elevator. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Catalogues frequently issued, and mailed to any ad 
ore, P. HUMPHREY, 25 Exchange St., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 
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Longmans, Green, ¢ k C0. § 


NEW 





BOOKS. 


Marine Boiler Management 
and Construction. 


Being a Treatise on Boiler Troubles and Re- 
pairs, Corrosions, Fuels, and Heat, with the 
properties of Iron and Steel, on Boiler Me- 
chanics, ee and Boiler De- 
sign. By C. E. STROMEYER, Graduate of the 
Royal Technical College at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Member of the Institute of Naval Architects, 
ete. S8vo, $5.00. 


Cotton Weaving and De- 
signing. 


By Joun J. Taytor, Lecturer on Cotton 
Weaving and Designing in the Preston, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Chorley, and Todmorden 
Technical Schools, ete. With 373 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An Introductory Manual for 
Sugar Growers. 
By Francis Watts, F.C.S., 
Mason Coll., Birmingham, 


Chemist, Antigua, West 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1. 


F.L.C., Assoc. 
and Government 
Indies. With 20 
50. 


A Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry. 


By T. E. THorpE, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S. 
etc., Professor of Chemistry in the Normal 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington, assisted by Eminent Con- 
tributors. 3 vols. Vol. IIL. (O-Z), 1,066 pages, 
$20.00. 


Agricultural Analysis. 


A Manual of Quantitative Analysis for Stu- 
dents of Agriculture. By FRANK I. Appy- 
MAN, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C. Crown 8vo, 41.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of. Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous inte ay 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 





for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 


Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 

. , 22 Fecha @ — 
Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash’n St., Boston, 
Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 


y Cc ex ago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave. 


W.. 23d St.; 
P Philadelphia, J - McC lee s & Co., 1417 C hestnut St 


KMAge | 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 21 FE. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Ww ashington, $17 Market Space. 
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‘The Nation. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


% 
Ce 
& 


1844 1894 











still maintains a standard of Literary Excellence ex 
celled by no other periodical A Weekly Maga- 
zine, it gives more than THREE AND A QUARTER 
THOUSAND double column octavo pages of reading 
matter yearly, forming FouR LARGE voLUMEs, filled 
with the ripest thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 
A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, THe Living AGE will present in 


convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness, and Com 
leteness: representing every department of 


‘nowledge and Progress. 
te Copyrighted Translations from the 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Serial Stories of Exceptional ae 
Manette Andre a Picture of Li i 
Reign of Terror, from the French of ‘Paul Perret, 
will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January ist 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted Ger- 
man novelist, will be begun in an early issue, 
Other translations will follow, 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tur 
LivinG AGE for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s History 
of the U.S = Thisis the hesf, and the only two-vol- 
ume edition of this valuable history. Or. 
For $9.00 THe Livine Ace for ISM, and the Pere 
sonal Memoirs of PhililpH Sheridan, U S.A., fu 


ng the 


TO NEW 


volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal 

The prices given above include postage on THe 
LivinG AGE only 

These are no cheap reprints, but book hlished 
at from , Wito $4.00 a set 

=~ No library is complete without them 

Send fer descriptive circulars. 

t* To all New Subscribers for the vear 18O4, re 
mitting before January 1, the weekly numbers of 
1803 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $8.) per year, free 
postage 

Sample copies of THe Living AGE, Ie. each 

t#" Rates for clubbing THe Living Ace with 


other periodicals will be sent on application 
Appress LITTELL & CO., 


31 Bediord St , Boston, Mass 





vwyryy 








or the best addition to one’s own Library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The New 
*“*Unabridged.”’ 
Ten years spent 
‘| revising, 100 editors 
| employed, and over 
$300,000 e xpended. 


A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 


Invaluable in the 
household, and to 
the teacher, profes- 
sional man, or self- 
educator. 


3 Christmas Gift 


Ahhh hhhhhhhAhhhhAhhhhfhafr 
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> Sold by All Rooksellers. ; 
, G. & C. Merriam Co. : 
4 Puddishers, 4 
4 Springfie ld, Mass. 
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» LP Do not buy cheap photo- > 
. graphi reprints < f ancient 

> editions 
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stable Ade, 


LYONS 
Silkand Wool Fabrics, 


Winter Styles and Colorings. 
PLAIN COTELE, 
VELOU TINE, ARMURE. 


FANCY ARMURE, COTELIN/ 


Silk and Wool Coating Fabrics 


Droadway KH 19th ot. 


New York. 


THE JUDGES | he 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. . . . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . . . . 


German Sweet Chocolate, . . 








wi 


Cocoa Butter. wa SS we ee 





irity of material,’ 
and“ 


“excellent flavor,” 
uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Dictionar v- Holder 
If not, send it back 
(ther similar things 


LAMBIE COMPANY 


betterthan you can imagine 
We pay express both ways 
Illustrated Catalogue 

25 Bond Street, New York. 





il probably be interested in the 
THe Tourist, Utica, New 


California articles in 
York 
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With Trackeray in Umeri 
By Evre Crowe. With 121 Illustrations. Small 4to, $2.00. 

“* Perfectly ene tl is the only descriptive epithet for this volume. 
Mr. Crowe was Thackeray's secre artist in that famous lecture 
-hand sketches 


tary 
tour of 1852-53, and here we have the daily jottings and off. 
of that time.” —Churchman. 


SOME ARTISTS AT THE FAIR. 
Fully Illustrated by the authors and others, 8vo, $1.25. 
The contributors to this volume are F. Hopkinson Smith, Will H. Low, 


W. Hamilton Gibson, F. D. Millet and J. A. Mitchell, each of whom pre- 
sents and illustrates his i ions in a ch istic manner. 


A Memory of the. 
Mind of a Child. 
By Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett. Richly 
Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo0. $2 00. 


“This ‘Memory of the Mind of a Child’ has the en- 
gaging candor and transparency of all sincere autobi- 
ography, yet it is revealed with such exquisite delicacy 
and absence of self-consciousness we forget that the 
child beroine is Mrs. Burnett in fetto—Mrs. Kats 
Doveras Wiccan. 


By Tuomas Netson Pace, 
Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
folio. $1.50. 

“No more charming story of the war has been 
written than ‘Meh Lady,’ which is quite worthy of 
the superb holiday edition in which it is now issued. 
Mr. Reinhart has furnished a series of beautiful and 
expressive drawings. They have been faultlessly 
reproduced.""— Boston Beacon. 


JUNOT'S 
NAPOLEON 
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\, REMBRANDT 
His Life, His Work, and His © 
Time. By Emue Micuet. 


Edited by Frederick Wed- 
more. Elaborately Illustrated. 
2 vols., Royal 8vo, $15.00. | 


M. Michel s celebrated work is not only a life-like por- 
trait of the man and the artist, but a gallery of reproduc- 
tions in color, in photogravure, and in black and white, of 
Rembrandt's finest paintings and etchings. These, to the 
number of 320, have been selected from public galleri 


The set, now complete, 6 vols., in a box, 16mo. 
Illustrated. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $4.50; half 
calf, $9.00. 


“ An exquisitely dainty series of little booklets. The 
tales, selected for republication in this series, are chosen 
with the greatest care ; indeed, they are the second sifting 
of the grain which has already yielded such rich and abun- 
dant returns in the pages of Scribner's Magazine. The 





and famous private collections. 
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ing is ble." — Boston Advertiser. 
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‘With Portraits. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, $10.00. 


“This new edition of a most 

vivid and romantic work is worthy 

of the attention both of the scholar and of the gencral 

reader. We have in these volumes an inside view of the 

home and court life of Napoleon, with pictures of the most 

distinguishe1 persons of the time. In this new edition no 

expense nor pains has been spared to make the mechanical 
execution perfect\"—N. Y. Observer. 
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THE LAND OF POCO 
TIEMPO. 


By C. F. Lummis Illust. 8vo, $2 50. 


“These sketches are picturesque, 

tic, glowing in local color and 

t fart teh _— a —— mt pew 
showing familiarity with the country, le their 
traditions."—Chicago Inter-Ocean. . 


THE BARBARY COAST. 
By Dr. Henry M. Fiero. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 
A highly entertaining volume, written in the author's 
agreeable style, and presenting the results of a journey to 
many interesting points in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 


MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
Statesmen, by Noan Brooks; Men of Business, by 
W. O. Stopparo; Explorers and Travellers, b 
Gen. A. W. Greety; Inventors, by Prue 
Husert, Jr. 4 vols., each Illust. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


The volumes are replete with things of interest in type 
and picture, about the men noticed.” —BSrockiyn Eagle, 


OTHER BOOKS ARE—“ David Balfour,” by R. L. Stevenson (12mo, $1.50) ; “‘ Windfalls of Observation,” 
Days of Youth,” by the author of ‘*‘ How to be 


of French Painting,” by C. H. Stranahan (8vo 
“Stelligeri, and Other Essays,” by Barrett 


MY DARK 
COMPANIONS 
And their Strange Stories, 
By Henry M. Srantey. 
With 64 Illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 
From Preface: “ T Spoving legends are. the 





$3.50) ; “Sunny 
Wendell (16mo, $1.25) ; 


IVAR THE VIKING. 
By Paut B. Du Ciatttu. t2mo, $1.50. 
“The story of a typical Norseman in the third and fourth 
thrilling 


centuries. The volume is a an interesting 
one.” — Boston Advertiser. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN 
OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs, Atice Morse Earue, author of ‘‘ Sabbath in 
Puritan New England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
** Thanks to her investigation, we may follow the Puritan 
child from his cradle through his life. There is not one of 
the chapters which is not tullof interest."—. Y. S: 


NEW SAINT-AMAND VOLUMES. 


Women of the Valois Court. The Court of Louis XV. 
The Court of Louis XIV. Last Years of Louis XV. 


Each with numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.25. The 
set, 4 vols., half calf, $10.00; cloth, $5.00. 
“It seems as one reads the successive volumes of Saint 





Amand, that each is worthier and more interesting than its 
predecessor.""— Chicago /imes. 
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ROBERT GRANT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Jack Hall, and Jack in the Bush. 


Each illustrated. 


LOOK 


CYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. D. Cuampuin and 
W. F. Aptuorp. With 
more than 1000 Iflustrations. 
3 vols., large 8vo, buckram binding, $15.00 nef. 
“* A grand book of reference."—London Academy. 


THE WATCHMAKER’S WIFE. 


And Other Stories. By Franx R. Stockton, $1.25. 


* A delight to the many friends of his previous stories.'* 
—Boston Times, 


THE CAMEO EDITION. 
Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers. By R. L. 
Stevenson. With etched it. 
Dead Authors. By Anprew Lanc. With 
etched po trait and four additional letters. 
Each 10mo, clo, $1.25; half calf, $2 75; half levant, 
$3.50. Limited large paper ed., per set, $7.00 net. 
by E. S. Martin (12mo, $1.25) ; “‘ History 
appy Though Married” (12mo, $1.25); 


peace cs eee eam 


“Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by Claude Phillips (8vo, $2.50). 


THE WHITE 
CONQUERORS. 
A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. 
By Kirk Munroe. illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 


“A fascinating volume.""—Doston Beacon, 








choicest and most curious of those that were related 
to me during seventeen years." 


WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. 


By Gorvon Stasies. _ Illustrated. 


t2mo. $1.25. 


“*In the above volumes Mr. Grant has shown that he has not for- 

| wpe what it is to be and feel like a boy, and that he understands 

audience he is addressing. The moral tone of the books is whole- 
some and the literary quality excellent.""— Boston Courier. 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 
aay eG: A Henly. Baten Transeript, yen baeland to 
The Sikh War, A Tale of the Conquest of the Puhjaub. 
St. Bartholomew's Eve, A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. 
A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adventures of a Young Eng- 
lishman in the setvice of Charles XII of Sweden. 
Each crown 8vo. Ullustrated, $1.50. wants of the general reader." —Chicago Herald. 
s% SCRIBNER'S DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, containing works 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston 
enty, and ether popular writers, will be cout o any address. ie 6 oe eee, So 
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EVENING TALES. 
Done into English from the French of Frevertc’ 
Orrtout by Joe CHANDLER Hargis. 12mo, $1.00. 


Charming, new, original fairy tales, having in this 
free translation the added raciness of Mr. Harris’ style. 


THE MAKING OF VIRGINIA 
And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. By Samuen 
Avams Drake. Illustrated, t2mo, $1 50. 
“A valuable historical study. Well adapted to the 


t2mo. 


$1.50. 
** It tells the story in a vivid, picturesque fashion.” 
~—Christian Register. 


THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE. 
By Roser, Leicuton. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 


1 50. 
“A boys book of adventure, in which life on the 
North Sea is vividly described.” Hartford Courant. 
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